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Give full measure when ye 
Measure, and weigh 

With a balance that is straight : 
That is the most fitting 

And the most advantageous 

In the final determination. 


The Quran 
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From Amaravati 


Above—Women worshipping the footprints of Buddha (Madras Museum). 


Below—This is one of the best surviving specimens of Amaravati sculpture. 
Nagas worshipping Buddha’s Relics (British Museum). 
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GOVERNMENT OF LIFE BY SCIENCE 
By 


AUROBINDO 


Our nature is complex and we have to find a key to some 
perfect unity and fullness of its complexity. Its first 
evolutionary basis is the material life: Nature began 
with that and man also has to begin with it; he has first 
to affirm his material and vital existence. But if he stops 
there, there can be for him no evolution; his next and 
greater pre-occupation must be to find himself as a mental 
being in a material life—both individual and social—as 
perfected as possible. This was the direction which the 
Hellenic idea gave to European civilisation, and the Roman 
re-inforced—or weakened—it with the ideal of organised 
power : the cult of reason, the interpretation of life by an 
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intellectual thought—critical, utilitarian, organising and 
constructive, the government of life by Science are the 
last outcome of this inspiration. 

But in ancient times the higher creative and dynamic 
element was the pursuit of an ideal truth, good and beauty 
and the moulding of mind, life and body into perfection 
and harmony by this ideal. Beyond and above this pre- 
occupation, as soon as mind is sufficiently developed, there 
awakes in man the spiritual pre-occupation, the discovery 
of a self and inmost truth of being and the release of 
man’s mind and life into the truth of the Spirit, its 
perfection by the power of the Spirit, the solidarity, unity, 
mutuality of all being in the Spirit. This was the Eastern 
idea carried by Buddhism and other ancient disciplines 
to the coasts of Asia and Egypt and from there poured 
by Christianity into Europe. But these motives, burning 
for a time like dim torchlights in the confusion and 
darkness created by the barbaric flood that had submerged 
the old civilisations, have been abandoned by the modern 
spirit which has found another light, the light of Science. 
What the modern spirit has sought for is the economic 
social ultimate—an ideal material organisation of civilisa- 
tion and comfort, the use of reason and science and 
education for the generalisation of a utilitarian rationality 
which will make the individual a perfected social being 
in a perfected economic society. 

What remained from the spiritual ideal was for a 
time a mentalised and moralised humanitarianism relieved 
of all religious colouring and a social ethicism which 
was deemed all-sufficient to take the place of a religious 
and individual ethic. It was so far that the race had 
reached when it found itself hurried forward by its own 
momentum into a subjective chaos and a chaos of its life 
in which all received values were overthrown and all 
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firm ground seemed to disappear from its social organi- 
sation, its conduct and its culture. 

For, this ideal—this conscious stress on the material 
and economic life—was in fact a civilised reversion to the 
first state of man, his early barbaric state and _ its 
pre-occupation with life and matter, a spiritual retrogression 
with the resources of the mind of a developed humanity 
and a fully evolved Science at its disposal. As an element 
in the total complexity of human life, this stress on a 
perfected economic and materia] existence has its place 
in the whole; as a sole or predominant stress it is for 
humanity itself, for the evolution itself, full of danger. 
The first danger is a resurgence of the old vital and material 
primitive barbarian in a civilised form; the means 
Science has put at our disposal eliminate the peril of the 
subversion and destruction of an effete civilisation by 
stronger primitive peoples, but it is the resurgence of 
the barbarian in ourselves, in civilised man, that is the 
peril, and this we see all around us. For, that is bound 
to come if there is no high and strenuous mental and 
moral ideal controlling and uplifting the vital and physical 
man in us and no spiritual ideal liberating him from 
himself into his inner being. 

Even if this relapse is escaped, there is another danger 
—for, a cessation of the evolutionary urge, a crystallisation 
into stable comfortable mechanised social living without 
ideal or outlook is another possible outcome. Reason 
by itself cannot long maintain the race in its progress ; 
it can do so only if it is a mediator between the life and 
body and something higher and greater within him ; 
for, it is the inner spiritual necessity, the push from what 
is there yet unrealised within him that maintains in him, 
once he has attained to mind, the evolutionary stress, 
the spiritual nisus. 
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At present mankind is undergoing an evolutionary 
crisis mn which is concealed a choice of its destiny ; for, 
a stage has been reached in which the human mind has 
achieved in certain directions an enormous development 
while in others it stands arrested and bewildered and 
can no longer find its way. A structure of the external 
life has been raised up by man’s ever-active mind and 
life-will—a structure of an unmanageable hugeness and 
complexity—for the service of his mental, vital, physical 
claims and urges, a complex political, social, administrative, 
economic, cultural machinery, an organised collective 
means for his intellectual, sensational, aesthetic and 
material satisfaction. Man has created a system of 
civilisation which has become too big for his limited 
mental capacity and understanding and his still more 
limited spiritual and moral capacity to utilise and manage, 
a too dangerous servant of his blundering ego and its 
appetites. For, no greater seeking mind, no intuitive 
soul of knowledge has yet come to his surface and conscious- 
ness which could make this basic fullness of life a condition 
for the free growth of something that exceeded it. 

This new fullness of the means of life might be, by 
its power for a release from the incessant unsatisfied 
stress of his economic and physical needs, an opportunity 
for the full pursuit of other and greater aims surpassing 
the material existence, for the discovery of a greater 
and diviner spirit which would intervene and use life 
for a higher perfection of the being ; but it is being used 
instead for the multiplication of new wants and an 
aggressive expansion of the collective ego. At the same 
time Science has put at his disposal many potencies of 
the universal Force and has made the life of humanity 
materially one; but what uses this universal Force is 
a little human individual or communal ego with nothing 
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universal in its light of knowledge or its movements, no 
inner sense or power which would create in this physical 
drawing together of the human world a true life-unity, 
a mental unity or a spiritual oneness. All that is there 
is a chaos of clashing mental ideals, urges of individual 
and collective physical want and need, vital claims and 
desires, impulses of an ignorant life-push, hungers and 
calls for life-satisfaction of individuals, classes, nations, 
a rich fungus of political and social and economic nostrums 
and notions, a hustling medley of slogans and panaceas 
for which men are ready to oppress and be oppressed, 
to kill and be killed, to impose them somehow or other 
by the immense and too formidable means placed at 
his disposal, in the belief that this is his way out to some- 
thing ideal. 

The evolution of human mind and life must necessarily 
lead towards an increasing universality ; but on a basis 
of ego and segmenting and dividing mind, this opening 
to the universal can only create a vast pullulation of 
unaccorded ideas and impulses, a surge of enormous 
powers and desires, a chaotic mass of unassimilated and 
intermixed mental, vital and physical material of a larger 
existence which, because it is not taken up by a creative 
harmonising light of the spirit, must welter in a universa- 
lised confusion and discord, out of which it is impossible 
to build a greater harmonic life. Man has harmonised 
life in the past by organised ideation and limitation ; he 
has created societies or an organic life-system, each with 
its own order ; the throwing of all these into the melting- 
pot of a more and more inter-mingling life and pouring 
in of ever new ideas and motives and facts and possibilities 
call for a new, a greater consciousness to meet and master 
the increasing potentialities of existence and harmonise 
them. Reason and Science can only help by standardising, 
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by fixing everything into an artificially arranged and’ 
mechanised unity of material life. A greater whole-being,. 
whole-knowledge, whole-power is needed to weld all into. 
a greater unity of whole-life.* 


A sculptor’s preliminary sketch on a slab found 
in Workshop site, Nagarjunikonda 


* Courtesy Sri Aurobindo Ashram. 


THE INDIAN SYNTHESIS, AND RACIAL AND 
CULTURAL INTER-MIXTURE IN INDIA 


By 


Pror. Dr. Suniri Kumar CHatTerjl, M.A., D.LITT. (LOND) 
(Continued from the last issue) 


Aryan and Non-Aryan Cultural and Religious Fusion 

Tue economic background due to the geographical en- 
vironment determines material culture. The Aryans, while 
living in the drier and colder lands of Iran and Northern 
Mesopotamia, were, as a people, partly nomadic (depend- 
ing upon stock-raising and horse-breeding) and partly 
agricultural (doing some cultivation of barley by ploughing 
with oxen), and they had built up a way of life which 
they had perforce to change profoundly in the country 
of India which in those days was much more wooded, 
even in Punjab and in Sindh, and much moister than 
Iran. Their food, dress and habitation, everything had 
to be altered according to the requirements of their néw 
home and the new climate. 

The food of the Aryans as of their kinsmen the Greeks 
of Hellas consisted mostly of meat (beef, mutton and 
goat-meat, and pork to some extent, possibly also horse- 
flesh, though the slaughter of the horse was later confined 
to a religious ritual of an exceptional type which evidently 
went back to a hoary antiquity in Aryandom) and barley 
(as roasted grain or meal or bread) and milk preparations 
of various kinds (including butter, ordinary or clarified, 
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curds and some kind of cheese), and honey was a great 
delicacy with them. They partook freely of, and offered 
to their gods as well, a kind of spirituous drink called 
soma (from Indo-Iranian *sauma whence also Iranian 
haoma), made from some plant which grew in the hills, 
which was pounded between two stones and mixed with 
milk. They had also another strong drink made from 
honey. Barley they knew in their primitive homeland 
to the south of the Ural mountains, and wheat they would 
appear to have found in Mesopotamia; and either in 
Eastern Iran or in India they found the rice, and various. 
kinds of lentils, which quickly became popular with the 
Aryans in India, more than wheat. The typical Indian 
food at the present day is rice (or wheaten bread in the 
Punjab and in the Upper Ganges Valley, or some kind 
of inferior grain like the millet in the poorer areas) eaten 
with lentils of various sorts, seasoned with butter or oil 
and with spices, and with some milk product, if that can 
be afforded. In the coast lands and in the predominantly 
Mongoloid eastern tracts, however, the main diet consists. 
of rice and fish. This kind of food, rice and dal or lentils, 
came to be adopted by the Aryans too ; and the old Aryan 
habit of eating meat regularly and plentifully, which we 
find discussed in the Mahabharata, gradually became 
restricted or abandoned, through milk as well as vegetarian 
food being plentiful in the land and more suited to the 
warmer climate of India, and through ideas of non-injury 
to life (Ahimsa) which came to dominate the life of the 
mixed Indian people from after 1000 B.C. In the 4th 
century B.C., to which date the original redaction of the. 
Arthasastra of Kautalya can reasonably be taken, arya- 
bhakta or the food generally eaten by “an Aryan person 
of the middle class’, consisted of a measure of rice, one 
fourth measure of siipa, i.e., prepared dal, with ghee or 
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oil of one fourth of the quantity of the supa and salt 
measuring one-sixteenth of the portion of the dal. For 
inferior (avara) persons, probably Siadras and others, the 
food was of the same kind. So rice, dal and ghee or 
oil formed the basic Indian food in the 4th century B.C. 
(Artha-Sastra, II. XV. 61-63: it must however be noted 
that, as in Asoka’s inscriptions, sipa might mean some 
kind of meat-curry as well). It was so also in the early 
centuries of the Muslim conquest, when Persian-using 
Iranian, Turki and Afghan invaders, accustomed to eating 
wheat bread with mutton at home, observed with wonder 
that Hindus “ate grain with grain” (ghalla-ra ba-ghalla 
mi-khurdand). The Dutchman F. Pelsaert (early 17th 
century) also noted that the food of the masses in India 
was rice and pulses with a lump of butter. Similarly, 
the basic food of pre-Columbian Mexico—flat cakes 
(like Indian chapatis) made from maize dough, with a 
kind of beans or lentils (tortillas and frijoles in Mexican 
Spanish)—still forms the staple food of the Amerindian 
and the Mestizo population of the country, bread and meat 
of course being covetable additions to the diet but never 
complete substitutes for the native alimentation. 

The dress of the Vedic Aryans consisted of garments 
of wool, linen and skin, with some prominent kind of 
head-dress for men, and wimples for women, as well as 
sandals of leather, and the whole body was fully covered. 
The dress of Persian men and women in Achemenian 
sculpture may reasonably be taken to be representative 
of the old Aryan dress. It is likely that coming as they 
did from a cold climate, some sewn garments at least 
were in use among the Aryans: the verbal root siv in 
Aryan indicates a knowledge of sewing. In India, 
although some very elaborate types of head-dress and 
ornaments (often made with cowrie shells) for both men 
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curds and some kind of cheese), and honey was a great 
delicacy with them. They partook freely of, and offered. 
to their gods as well, a kind of spirituous drink called 
soma (from Indo-Iranian *sauma whence also Iranian 
haoma), made from some plant which grew in the hills, 
which was pounded between two stones and mixed with 
milk. They had also another strong drink made from. 
honey. Barley they knew in their primitive homeland 
to the south of the Ural mountains, and wheat they ‘would 
appear to have found in Mesopotamia; and either in 
Eastern Iran or in India they found the rice, and various. 
kinds of lentils, which quickly became popular with the 
Aryans in India, more than wheat. The typical Indian 
food at the present day is rice (or wheaten bread in the 
Punjab and in the Upper Ganges Valley, or some kind 
of inferior grain like the millet in the poorer areas) eaten 
with lentils of various sorts, seasoned with butter or oil 
and with spices, and with some milk product, if that can 
be afforded. In the coast lands and in the predominantly 
_Mongoloid eastern tracts, however, the main diet consists. 
of rice and fish. This kind of food, rice and dal or lentils, 
came to be adopted by the Aryans too ; and the old Aryan 
habit of eating meat regularly and plentifully, which we 
find discussed in the Mahabharata, gradually became 
restricted or abandoned, through milk as well as vegetarian 
food being plentiful in the land and more suited to the 
warmer climate of India, and through ideas of non-injury 
to life (Ahimsa) which came to dominate the life of the 
mixed Indian people from after 1000 B.C. In the 4th 
century B.C., to which date the original redaction of the. 
Arthasastra of Kautalya can reasonably be taken, drya- 
bhakta or the food generally eaten by “an Aryan person 
of the middle class’, consisted of a measure of rice, one 
fourth measure of siipa, i.c., prepared dal, with ghee or 
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oil of one fourth of the quantity of the sipa and salt 
measuring one-sixteenth of the portion of the dal. For 
inferior (avara) persons, probably Sidras and others, the 
food was of the same kind. So rice, dal and ghee or 
oil formed the. basic Indian food in the 4th century B.C. 
(Artha-Sastra, II. XV. 61-63: it must however be noted 
that, as in Asoka’s inscriptions, sipa might mean some 
kind of meat-curry as well). It was so also in the early 
centuries of the Muslim conquest, when Persian-using 
Iranian, Turki and Afghan invaders, accustomed to eating 
wheat bread with mutton at home, observed with wonder 
that Hindus “ate grain with grain” (ghalla-ra ba-ghalla 
mi-khurdand). The Dutchman F. Pelsaert (early 17th 
century) also noted that the food of the masses in India 
was rice and pulses with a lump of butter. Similarly, 
the basic food of pre-Columbian Mexico—flat cakes 
(like Indian chapatis) made from maize dough, with a 
kind of beans or lentils (tortillas and frijoles in Mexican 
Spanish)—still forms the staple food of the Amerindian 
and the Mestizo population of the country, bread and meat 
of course being covetable additions to the diet but never 
complete substitutes for the native alimentation. 

The dress of the Vedic Aryans consisted of garments 
of wool, linen and skin, with some prominent kind of 
head-dress for men, and wimples for women, as well as 
sandals of leather, and the whole body was fully covered. 
The dress of Persian men and women in Achemenian 
sculpture may reasonably be taken to be representative 
of the old Aryan dress. It is likely that coming as they 
did from a cold climate, some sewn garments at least 
were in use among the Aryans:.the verbal root siv in 
Aryan indicates a knowledge of sewing. In India, 
although some very elaborate types of head-dress and 
ornaments (often made with cowrie shells) for both men 
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and women are noticed in the art of pre-Christian times, 
the basic dress consisted of two (or three) pieces of unsewn 
cotton cloth, one being used as the loin-cloth, one as a 
covering for the upper body and the third as a turban for 
the head. Women’s dress had only two pieces—one for 
the lower limbs from the waist to the ankle, more or less 
in the style of the Indonesian sarong, and another as a 
covering for the upper part, but the breasts were generally 
left exposed, as in Malabar until recently and in the 
island of Bali, the easternmost outpost of Hindu civilisa- 
- tion. This kind of dress also came to be adopted in 
Aryan society, only the wimple, or veil was retained as 
a distinctive mark of a married woman among the upper 
classes of people. 

The Vedic Aryan wore a beard and had long hair, 
and the hair for convenience was made into a knot at 
the top of the head. This is the old Brahman way, as 
we find in the representations of Brahmans in the most 
ancient classical art of India as at Sanchi and Gandhara, 
and in the pictures of the rishis and Brahmans which we 
find in the Buddhist and Brahmanical art of Central Asia, 
China, Japan, Indo-China and Indonesia. The Buddhist 
and Jaina, indicating a reaction against the Aryanism of 
the Brahmans, enjoined complete shaving of the head 
and face, and this, with the addition of a top-knot, became 
later on the accepted custom among Brahman householders 
also. 

The Aryans as in Vedic literature lived in houses 
made wholly of wood, and building timber was quite 
easily obtainable in North India which was not as yet 
denuded of its forests. The style of architecture was 
influenced by that of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. 
Later, stone and brick were substituted for wood. Pre- 
Aryan Indian architecture was in brick as in the cities 
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of Punjab and Sindh, and the poorer people had frail 
dwellings of bamboo or wattle smeared with mud and 
thatched with grass or reeds or palm leaves. All that 
became the rule in India, with the exception of the cities 
where wooden architecture, particularly as facings for 
houses, balconies ‘etc, continued side by side with brick 
buildings and stone palaces. Use of stone for building 
purposes came into India rather late, from the 4th century 
B.C., and through Persian influence too; and the first 
stone structures in India imitated in every way the earlier 
wooden architecture. 

The household furniture—pots, cups, receptacles 
and vessels, spoons and ladles, were at first mainly of 
wood among the Indian Aryans, as among their kinsmen 
like the Slavs, the Germans and Greeks of ancient times. 
Skins were also used for storing food and drink. The 
pre-Aryan people seem to have preferred earthenware, 
and for temporary use earthenware became generally 
adopted in Aryan-speaking Indian society as well. Bronze 
and copper vessels were known to the Aryans, and these 
also came to have a greater vogue in India when vessels 
of an enduring character were required. In Vedic 
sacrifices the old custom of having vessels, cups, goblets, 
spoons, ladles etc of wood, and not of metal or terracotta, 
was continued as an antique practice and therefore - 
sacrosanct. 

Food and drink, dress, houses and furniture—all | 
these of the local pre-Aryan Indian types had to be 
adopted by the Aryans, after they realised that they 
were staying in the country, and after miscegenation was 
well under way. - 

The Aryan system of computation was a decimal one, 
and the ten fingers of the two hands formed the basis of 
this computation. Two other systems were in vogue in 
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pre-Aryan India, among the Austrics, whose highest 
number of computation was twenty, and among the 
Dravidians who counted by eights. The Sino-Tibetans, 
however, seem to have had the decimal system like the 
Aryans. The Austric habit of counting by twenties has 
been preserved by village folk in North India, together 
with an original Kol word, Bengali kudi, Hindi kodi 
“score”, as it would appear. Computing by eights and 
divisibles or multiples of eight (four, sixteen, thirty-two, 
sixty-four) was adopted by the Aryans also; and as a 
combination, 10+8=18 became a favourite number 
in India. 

There are too many big or little matters with regard 
to social usage and way of living and personal habits in 
which it would be found that it is the pre-Aryan manner 
which has triumphed. But all this might appear to be 
a little too speculative. I shall now pass on to certain 
fundamental things in religious beliefs and practices, and 
myths and legends where the ne synthesis 
appears to be quite clear. 

Indian tradition has all along admitted two strands in 
Indian religion, philosophy and ritual—the Vedic, and the 
non-Vedic traditions—the Nigama and the Agama, respec- 
tively, to give the Sanskrit names. The non-Vedic Agama 
tradition is “that which has come down” from time 
immemorial: it embodies the special teaching of Siva 
imparted to Uma, and the Tantric doctrines and ritual and 
Yoga ideas and practices come under it. The Agama 
tradition is non-Aryan in origin, and it is exceedingly likely 
that it is very largely Dravidian, although Austric and 
Sino-Tibetan elements were in course of time engrafted 
on it. The WNigama tradition is “that which has come 
inside,” evidently as a later cultural imposition, like the 
Vedic fire ritual (homa), from outside. One would suspect 
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that the names Agama and Nigama were first given by a 
supporter of the Agama or Tantric system who believed 
this doctrine to be the one earlier for the people and the 
country. However, Vedic ritual and Vedic ideas formed 
the national heritage of the Aryan settlers, particularly 
the Aryan aristocrats; and the pre-Vedic, that is the 
pre-Aryan ritual and ideology were ignored, naturally 
enough, by the Vedic priests. But among the masses, 
specially the growing masses of Mestizos, the offspring 
of anuloma and pratiloma marriages, the older ideas and 
ritual can only be expected to persist, openly or 
surreptitiously, according to the predominance or power 
of the protagonists of Aryanism or Dravidianism. 

To unite the Aryan and non-Aryan into one people, 
it was necessary that the Mgama should be combined 
with the Agama, that the thirty-three Vedic gods, forces 
of nature with a slight amount of anthropomorphism or 
humanisation, should form members of the same Pantheon 
as the great non-Aryan divinities of a cosmic significance 
who represented the stupendous physical as well as the 
subtle moral forces operating in the universe, and were 
at the same time very human in their personified concep- 
tions. These divinities later became Siva and Uma and 
Vishnu and Sri, among others, in a combined Aryan- 
non-Aryan Brahmanical Sudharma or “Assembly of the 
gods”. It was necessary also that the Vedic ritual of 
the fire sacrifice, the homa, was to concede some place 
at least to the non-Aryan (both Dravidian and Austric) 
Tituals of the flower offering and blood offering. 

Homa or the Fire Ritual, and Pia or the Flower 
Ritual, represent two distinct worlds of religious thought 
or conception. The Flower Ritual of the puja is unknown 
to the Vedic religion : there the ritual is everywhere homa. 
The idea behind the homa is this—the gods are 33 in 
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_ number ; they are in the sky. Agni or Fire is their messenger. 
The worshipper is not very keenly conscious of any divine: 
Mana or Force pervading the Universe: he knows only 
some individual gods and goddesses who are humanized 
forms of natural forces, like. Fire, Wind, Sun, Dawn,,. 
‘Thunder, Rain, the Sky-Vault, Earth, etc who are potent 
in giving or ‘withholding their bounty in the shape of 
riches (cattle, horses, flocks and harvest in plenty), sons, 
and victory over enemies. They are approached in a. 
spirit of friendly reliance ; his attitude in worship is that. 
of do, ut des (dadami, uta dadasi), “I give, so that you may 
give in return.” He gives as offerings the food he himself 
eats—meat and fat of a sheep or goat or cow or horse 
which he kills, barley bread; milk and butter, and an 
intoxicant (the soma), which he burns in fire kindled on 
an alter. The gods feel the savour of the burnt offering, 
and are pleased, and give in return what is prayed for :: 
the worship is done. The idea is simple ahd very primi- 
tive. It is the old Indo-European ritual of worship. 
It was the ritual current among the extra-Indian kinsmen. 
of the Indo-Aryans—the Iranians, the Slavs, the Hellenes,. 
the Italians, the Celts and the Germans. The Germanic. 
word for the Divinity, God (as in English) meant only 
the libation to be poured into the fire itself personified 
(Indo-European “*ghutém = Sanskrit hutdm). Where they 
got this ritual from is not known. The Sumerians, and 
following them the Semites, had a similar ritual of burnt 
offerings, but not the Egyptians, nor again the Aegeans. 
who simply. made offerings of food before the images. 
or symbols of the gods, offerings which were placed on 
raised stands or alters. The sce ape eae knew no 
images or symbols. 
_ The pia ritual stands on quite a different footing. 
For the worshipper, the whole universe is filled with a 
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Cosmic Force or Divine Spirit, and the worshipper wants 
to have a personal communion or touch with it. For 
this purpose, he is taught that a magic rite calling the 
Divine Spirit is potent enough to make it (ora: portion 
of it) come and be installed within some symbol prepared 
to represent it—an image, a pot, a pebble, a tree or a 


branch of* a tree, a picture, a design. Called through — 


this rite, the spirit comes into the symbol, and then it 
at once becomes a Living Presence for the worshipper 
endowed with faith; and it is after that treated as an 
honoured guest, like a king on a visit to a subject of his. 
Water is poured over the symbol; flowers, leaves and 
fruit, and grains of rice or other corn as produce of the 
earth are offered to it ; and cooked food, delicacies of all 
sort, are placed before it and offered, to become consecrated 
food with special sanctity. Dress and ornaments and 
jewellery are used to bedeck the symbol, particularly 
if it is an image. The divinity present in the symbol 
is regaled with incense and with music and dance. Lights 
are waved before it during worship, in token of homage. 
When the divinity is worshipped under a terrible aspect, 
animals are sacrificed before it by decapitating (the Vedic 
or Aryan method of sacrifice was mostly by strangulation), 
and the blood of the victim is either placed before the 
image or symbol in a flat cup, or it is smeared over the 
image. Red sandal paste and vermillion were sometimes 
used, and these are doubtless substitutes for the red blood 
of the victim. Sandal paste as something cooling and 
fragrant is applied to the image or other symbol. Then, 
after this ritual, the worshipper is at liberty to come to 
a personal relationship with his god by prayer and’ appeal 
and meditation. The image or symbol may be made, 
according to the wishes of the worshipper, a permanent 
or a temporary abode of the divine’spirit, so to say. When 
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the latter idea is in view, another magical ritual may be 
performed, and the spirit releases itself from the symbol 
which becomes forthwith a useless material object with. 
no further spiritual or religious potency. _ 

The ideas of homa and pija, as it is apparent, had 
their birth in different milieus. The mixed Hindu people, 


~ and the Brahmanical faith of mixed origin, inherited both. 


The homa was exclusively Aryan, to which non-Aryans. 
had no right as it was the special privilege of the Aryan. 
But everybody was welcome to the puja ritual. Homa 
was a rite in which ordinarily animal sacrifice was a 
necessary part : it was known also as pasu-karma. In pija, 
flowers are essential: it was, so to say, puspa-karma. 
Now, on this basis, the word pija of Sanskrit has been 
explained by Mark Collins as a Dravidian word—pi 
meaning “flower”, and the Dravidian root cey, gey meaning 
“to do”, giving a compound form, in Primitive Dravidian 
of Vedic times, *pi-gey = puspa-karma, “the flower ritual”, 
whence Sanskrit pija. (Jarl Charpentier suggested another 
derivation, from a Dravidian root pusu or pucu, “to smear’’, 
anointment. with sandal-paste or vermillion or blood 
being, according to this view, the basic element in the 
pija rite.) 

In the Mahabharata itself, there are passages dinieniiog 
worship with flowers, and the ritual there is supported 
as something which is beautiful and acceptable to the gods. 
In the Bhagavad-Gita, Krishna is recommending the value 
of religious worship in realising God, and various modes. 
of this. worship are accepted there, and in verse 26, 
Chapter IX, the pia ritual is specially mentioned as one 
which is equally acceptable to God with the Brahmanical 
or Aryan fire ritual, if it is offered in a spirit of sincerity. 
Here we have a virtual admission of a ritual which is 
essentially un-Vedic and non-Aryan. 
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Two foreign figures carved on pillars 
on the Palace site, Nagarjunikonda. 


Left—Dionysus (Bacchus) holding a drinking 
horn (rhyton) in left hand, near his left foot is 
a wine jar covered with an inverted drinking cup. 


Below—A Scythian soldier. 
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- The racial intermixture which had set in, loosened the 
foundations of the idea of a Herrenvolk—the Conquistador 
spirit—which- the Aryans had brought. Men of Aryan 
origin, pure or mixed, were already questioning the use of 
the elaborate Vedic sacrifices to the gods: nay; they were 
even questioning the very existence of the Vedic: gods. 
According to the Puranic tradition, Krishna Vasudeva, 
while he was living among the (possibly non-Aryan) 
cowherd people, refused to give honour to Indra, the Aryan 
god par excellence, and lent his support to a cult of the 
Govardhana hill which was more in accordance with 
non-Aryan mentality. 

In ancient Greece, the legends of the gods and heroes, 
which we find in early Greek literature were believed by 
Sir Arthur Evans and other scholars as being largely: of pre- 
Hellenic Aegean origin. It was even suggested: that the 
Iliad and Odyssey were renderings of a pre-Hellenic 
Mycenean epos into the Indo-European Greek .language, 
after it became established in the land of Hellas. This 
view has been to some extent at least vindicated by the 
finding of a number of small artefacts giving plastic 
representations on gems of certain legends of ancient 
Greece,—e.g. that of the Return of Persephone, of Artemis 
the Huntress, and of Oedipus. A similar thing doubtless 
also happened in ancient India, as in many other countries. 
It is exceedingly likely that a great many legends of the 
Puranas, which seem to antedate the middle of the second 
millennium B.C. when the Aryans are believed to have 
first come into India, go back really to. pre-Aryan anti- 
quity.. With the Aryanisation in language of the 
Dravidian and other: peoples of pre-Aryan India, their 
legends also were re-told in their new language. _ 

Like Siva (cf. Old: Tamil Civan’, later Sivan’, which 
may be based on a Primitive Dravidian *Xiwa-) who was 
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identified with the Aryan Rudra, and Vishnu whose 
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attributes mainly came from a Dravidian Sky-god (cf. 
Tamil vin, “Sky”), other lesser gods of non-Aryan origin 
were adopted as a matter of course in the new Pantheon. 
One such god is Hanuman. As F. E. Pargiter suggested 
long ago, in 1913, Hanuman was probably a primeval 
Monkey-god of Dravidians dwelling by forests—the Male 
Monkey, whose Dravidian name (cf. Tamil an-manti) was 
first translated into Vedic as Vrsa-kapi, and then 
Sanskritised as Hanumant. From Rigveda X. 86 we can- 
see that there was at first opposition from some Aryans 
(represented by the goddess Indrani) to the admission of 
this “native” god into the Aryan Pantheon, but this 
Opposition was evidently overruled. (Other arguments 
will be found in my contribution to the “History and 
Culture of the Indian People: Vol. I, the Vedic Age,” 


edited by R. C. Majumdar and D. Pusalker, London, 


1951: pp. 141-168, Chapter VIII, Race Movements and 
Primitive Culture.) 

Some of the deepest things in Hindu religious cubunte, 
like the practice of Yoga, certainly go back to the pre- 
Aryan period. The remarkable find of the Mohen-jo-Daro 
amulet or seal depicting the prototype of Yogisvara, Urdhva- 
linga (Lakulesa), Virupaksa, Pasupati Siva, with all the 
attributes suggested by the Sanskrit words, and various 
other symbols and ritualistic poses of later Puranic 
Hinduism, is exceedingly important for tracing the history 
of Indian religion back to pre-Aryan times, in some of 
its basic elements. 

_ The Vedic as well as extra-Indian Indo-European 
notions about future life were very vague, and not at all 
highly philosophical. The Indo-Europeans believed that 
after death, a good man, i.¢., a proper warrior, joined 
his’ ancestors, which was in the nether regions of the 
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world, or in some special abode of the gods, where they 
lived in perpetuity, more or less re-enacting their previous 
life on earth. In India this Vedic eschatology was 
sublimated in other ways to a philosophical conception 
which .is based, in some of its elements at least, on non- 
Aryan ideas. The belief in the transmigration of souls 
and in the moral law behind the conception of the samsara 
originated on the soil of India in the post-Vedic period 
through a commingling of the deeper notions regarding 
life and being and the future world which were current 
among the thinking sections not only’ of the Aryans but ° 
also of the Dravidians and the Austrics. The ideology 
behind the Vedic Hymn of Creation (Rigveda, X. 129) 
may be Austric. The extraordinary elaboration of the 
sacrificial ritual in the Brahmana period may also, in 
certain respects, be a reflex of pre-Aryan conceptions and 
usage in the matter of religious ceremonial. 

All these things can be posed by an objective and a 
purely anthropological approach to the question of the 
racial background, cultural origins and social evolution 
in India. We know that in the history of religious 
evolution certain ideas come within human experience 
with the enlargement of man’s vision and the unfoldment 
of his mental and spiritual powers. It was a far cry from 
primitive faith to the philosophical conceptions of a more 
enlightened age. A primitive religion which made a 
mere bargain with the unseen powers would take centuries 
to evolve ideas of Fiana and Bhakti, of Karma and Yoga, 
and of the concepts of Ahimsa and Maitri and Karuna in 
human relations. This development appears to have 
been rather quick in India, and a finished philosophy 
seems to have come into being and suffused the entire 
Indian Synthesis with its spirit during the great days of 
the period 1200 to 500 B.C., in the later part of the 
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Vedic age and the age of the Upanishads. And this 
was the period when the Indian Man with the great 
Synthesis of diverse races and cultures in his being came 
to be established, as one of the most remarkable phenomena 


in the evolution of Humanity. 
(Concluded) 


A woman from Amaravati 
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THE SPIRIT OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION 
By 


Pror. Dr. U. N. GHOSHAL, M.A., PH.D. 


I propose to consider in this paper a problem which 
has again and again cropped up in the course of our long 
and eventful history. This has arisen from the periodical 
weakening, if not breakdown, of the vitality of our spirit 
and our institutions leaving us a prey to violent internal 
disorders often accompanied with the evils of foreign 
conquest and subjection. The consideration of this problem 
will involve the discussion of another question, namely, 
that concerned with India’s reaction to these periodical 
dangers to her cultural existence. 

In a thoughtful essay on the Renaissance in India 
(reprinted from Arya, August-November 1918) Sri Aurobindo 
has traced (ibid., pp. 7—29) the key to the growth and 
decline of India’s civilisation to the strengthening and 
weakening of her “ancient spirit and characteristic soul.” 
This last comprises three qualities, namely, first and 
foremost, her spirituality which is “the master-key of the 
Indian mind,” secondly, “her stupendous vitality, her 
inexhaustible power of life and joy of life, her almost 
unimaginably prolific creativeness,” and thirdly and lastly, 
“her strong intellectuality, at once austere and rich, robust 
and minute, powerful and delicate, massive in principle and 
curious in detail.” It will be worth our while to attempt 
on the lines sketched by the great thinker of our age an 
interpretation of India’s reaction to the challenge repeatedly 
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thrown to the existence of her soul and culture during the 


past centuries. 


A very imperfect answer to the problem mentioned 
above is furnished by an ancient political theorist in the 
pages of our great national epic, the Mahabharata. This 
occurs in the form of Bhishma’s answer to Yudhisthira’s 
question in the course of what the author describes as the last. 
political testament of the doyen of the Kuru race. When all 
the people, asks Yudhisthira (Mahabharata XII.79. 12-13), 
take up arms in disregard of their respective duties, when 
the strength of the Kshatriya power is on the wane and 
when the king ceases to function as protector, what should 
be their refuge ? Bhishma’s reply involves a vigorous plea 
for a mass concerted action. At such a crisis, he explains 
(ibid., 14), the castes headed by the Brahmans should seek 
their own salvation by means of gifts, austerities and 
sacrifices, as well as benevolence and self-restraint. When 
the king being crowned with victory, Bhishma further . 
observes (ibid., 17-18), has re-established peace in his. 
kingdom, the castes should betake themselves to their 
respective duties, but when disorder has set in and when 
the robbers have created confusion (of castes and duties), 
all castes may take up arms with impunity. While 
such are the duties of the people in general, a special 
responsibility rests upon the Brahmans. In the same 
context Bhishma observes (ibid., 15-16) that among the 
castes those that are strong through the knowledge of the 
Vedas should rise up on every side and they should 
increase the king’s strength “like the gods strengthening © 
the might of Indra.” The wise king, Bhishma explains, 
should recover his position by the strength of the Brahman 
power, for this is the only support of the king with 
declining strength. The above extract inculcates two 
principles for the people’s guidance in a grave political 
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crisis. These relate in the first place to mass-uprising by 
violent as well as non-violent means, and_ secondly, 
invigoration of the temporal by the spiritual power. 3 

Let us now turn to the verdict of history. It will 
be convenient for our ‘purpose to take up by way of 
illustration four successive epochs in our history. These 
are, firstly, the period immediately following the downfall 
of the Maurya empire (c. 200 B.C.-200 A.D.) ; secondly, 
the period of the impact of militant Islam (from the close 
of the 12th century to the early years of the 13th century 
A.D.) ; thirdly, the period of decline and fall of the 
Mughal empire (c. 1660-1760 A.D.) ; and fourthly and 
lastly, the period of impact of British imperialism and 
its conflict with Indian nationalism (1757-1947 A.D.) 


The Post-Maurya Period 

In the last quarter of the third century B.C. the 
mighty empire of the Mauryas which had for three 
generations united the whole of Northern India with a 
large portion of the Deccan under a strong and centralised 
administration began to dissolve into a number of 
comparatively petty States. This gave the opportunity 
to the ambitious Greek kings of Bactria to pierce the 
unguarded passes on our north-west frontier and spread 
their victorious arms over the Indus and the Upper Ganga 
basins. With the decay of the Greek power, hordes of 
foreigners (Sakas, Parthians, Yueh-chi and others) poured 
across our north-west frontier from their Central and 
West Asian homes and they carved out for themselves 
kingdoms and principalities in Northern and Western 
India. To the evil produced by these political changes 
was added that of social and religious conflicts on an 
extensive scale. In the preceding period Buddhism, thanks 
to the proselytising zeal of Asoka and of missionaries of 
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the Faith, had. been transformed from a local cult in 
Eastern India into an all-India religion and even begun 
its conquests beyond the seas. There is reason to think 
that Jainism similarly won its position as an all-India 
religion. The risé of these herétical sects could not but 
involve .a grave disturbance of the Brahmanical social 
and religious order. What havoc was produced by the 
intrusion of the alien races and the overthrow of the 
traditional social and religious standards is told from the 
Brahmanical point of view under a thinly disguised 
announcement of the evils of the Kali Age in Mahabharata 
III; 188-90. And yet in the midst of this intense gloom 
and despair, the seeds were sown of a brilliant Indian 
revival specially in its Brahmanical aspect. Thus in the 
first place, the whole body of social and religious laws of 
Brahmanism was amplified and put together in the 
authoritative Smritis of Manu and Yajnavalkya. Simul- 
taneously the whole cycle of Brahmanical myths, legends 
and traditions as well as the Brahmanical system of 
individual and social ethics was incorporated into the 
old epic story of the Mahabarata so as to give it its present 
encyclopaedic character. In all this work of systemati- 
sation we can detect a manifestation of the principle of 
intellectuality which, according to our great philosopher- 
saint quoted above, forms the third characteristic of the 
Ancient Indian spirit. In the second place, the foreign 
settlers voluntarily absorbed within an incredibly short 
space of time not only the outward forms and symbols but 
also the inner spirit of our civilisation. This was indicated 
by their adoption of the Indian language and script as well 
as names (or surnames) and their zealous adherence to the 
Indian religions. Not to speak of the use of coin-legends 
in the Indian Prakrit and the Kharoshthi. script by the 
Indo-Greek kings as early as the beginning of the second 
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From Amaravati (British Museum), Above—A king and his court. 


Below—A garland bearing a Dharmachakra crowning a Relic Casket. 


| 


} Above—From Nagarjunikonda. Buddha visited by Indra (extreme right, with 
H peculiar head-dress) preceded by his minstrel (vina in hand); of the 
Bodhisattvas in attendance on Buddha, three (lower, sitting) shut their ears 
so as not to hear the minstrel’s love song. 
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| Below—From Amaravati—A yakshi (Madras Museum). 
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century ‘B.C., we hear of Greeks making ‘donations. through 
the same medium in favour of Buddhist foundations from 
the first century B.C. ‘The most interesting of these records 
is that of Heliodorus, the Greek ambassador . of king 
Antialkidas .of Taxila at the court of Vidisa.. This 
commemorates the erection of a stone pillar :in honour 
of Vasudeva, “the god of gods,” by one who: devoutly 
called himself a bhagavata. Where the Greeks with ‘their 
notorious contempt for barbarians ‘had led the way, it was 
easy for the less sophisticated Sakas and other Central 
and Western Asian tribes to follow. ‘The first important — 
Buddhist missions to China were led by monks of Saka, 
Parthian and Yueh-chi birth in the second and third 
centuries A.D. In the Upper Ganga valley we have a 
unique record (Mathura lion-capital inscription) commemo- 
rating the Buddhist piety of the ruling Saka family of 
Mathura in the early years of the first century A.D. In 
Western India the greatest of the Saka rulers, Rudradaman, 
as we learn from his famous record (Junagadh Rock 
Inscription of the Saka year 72), took pride in describing — 

himself as a model king after the Indian standards, — 
while his son-in-law Ushavadata in the best Indian 

princely tradition divided his extensive charities between - 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. On their side the Brahmanical 
exponents of the Sacred Law met these Hinduised foreigners 
halfway by giving them (Manu X. 43-44; Mahabharata 
XIII. 33. 21-22; 35. 17-18) the status of Kshatriyas 
although degraded from their pristine purity. That this 
‘precept was translated into practice is proved by the 
recorded instances of marriages of Saka princessés with | 
kings of the orthodox Satavahana and Ikshvaku dynasties. — 
In this process of conscious assimilation of the foreigners — 


within the orthodox ‘Hindu. social fold it is easy to detect: — 


the influence of that abounding . vitality: which has: 
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stated above to be the second characteristic of our ancient 
spirit. This feature is indicated still more strongly by the 
rise of powerful indigenous dynasties (Satavahanas, Chetas, 
Bharasivas and Guptas), who halted the advance of the 
foreign ruling houses and, what is more, helped to recover 
the territories lost to them by the the Indians. With the 
overthrow of the last Saka ruler of Gujarat and Malwa 
and the annexation of his kingdom to the Gupta empire 
by Chandragupta II in the closing years of the fourth 
century A.D., the last vestige of foreign dominion dis- 
appeared from our soil. The triumph of captive India 
over her captor was complete on the cultural as well as 


the political plane. 


The Period of Impact of Militant Islam 

By the close of the twelfth century A.D. the vitality 
and vigour of the Indian people appear to have undergone 
a lamentable decline. Literature and art, it would 
seem, lost much of their old creative power, while religion 
lay encumbered by a mass of forms and ceremonies and 
society was fixed in a rigid mould. A century earlier a 
discerning foreign observer, Al-Beruni, traced this evil 


- of stagnation of the Indians to its source in their rigid 


isolation producing among them an overweening conceit 
in their own greatness and contempt for foreign peoples. 
When therefore the mantle of militant’ Islam fell upon 
the Turks filled with the characteristic energy and capacity 
of their race, the Hindu kingdoms of Northern India 
succumbed to their attacks with surprising rapidity 
(1192-1203 A.D.). On the ruins of these kingdoms arose 
the Sultanate of Delhi which thereafter held the country 
by military rule. When almost a century later (1294-1311) 
the invading forces of the Sultanate overflowed into the 
Deccan and South India, the old Hindu kingdomis were 
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overthrown with almost as much swiftness as those of 
Northern India in the past. What havoc the invaders, 
inspired alike by religious zeal and love of plunder almost 
of an elemental force, produced among the indigenous 
centres of piety and culture is testified to by the Muslim 
chroniclers, whose testimony is corroborated by the existing 
condition of our ancient archaeological remains. In 
the context of India’s vital problem of cultural existence 
_ at this period, the coming of the invaders was an event 
of outstanding significance. The settlers whose numbers 
were being continually swelled by the threefold process 
of birth, conversion and migration introduced into our 
land a new creed, new languages and literatures and even 
a new script, new ideas of State and government, new 
types of art and architecture, a new code of social 
manners, and new models and fashions of living. What 
is more, because of the inflexibility of their religious 
creed which allowed no compromise with polytheism, the 
settlers were not absorbed in the Indian social system, 
but they remained (as their descendants still remain) a 
distinct social and cultural unit. In the field of politics 
the Delhi Sultanate, retaining its essential military 
character to the end, failed to win the support of the 
vast majority of its subjects. No sooner therefore that 
it reached its peak in the early years (c. 1338-39 A.D.) 
of the reign of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq than it 
began to break up into a group of independent kingdoms 
founded by ambitious provincial governors. The last 
remnant of the Sultanate was drained of its life-blood by 
the invasion of the fierce Timur (1398 A.D.) which was 
attended with plunder and massacre on an extensive 
' scale. The Sultanate nevertheless dragged an inglorious 
existence till it was extinguished by the founder of the 


Mughal dynasty in 1526 A.D. 


What was India’s reaction to this challenge to her 
existence, the greatest she had encountered so far in her 
history ? We can trace this reaction in three principal 
directions. In the first place our Hindu legists commen- 
cing from Lakshmidhara in Northern India and Hemadri 
in the Deccan wrote a series of Smriti Digests systematising 


- with almost pedantic thoroughness all branches of 


the ancient social and religious law. Between the fifteenth 
and the seventeenth centuries other authors like 
Krishnananda, Brahmananda Giri, Purnananda and 
Raghunatha Tarkavagisha in Bengal prepared equally 
comprehensive Digests dealing with the Tantric religious 
ritual. These ponderous endeavours evidently represented 
the feature of intellectuality in our ancient cultural 
inheritance to which reference has been made above. It 
is however extremely doubtful if the intellectual effort 
behind these learned compilations would have sufficed 
to save India from the dangers of disintegration in this 
critical period. Fortunately for her the very extremity of 
the danger called forth an outburst of her ancient 
spirituality on a scale unknown before or since. Between 
the fourteenth and the seventeenth centuries almost every 
geographical unit in our vast land produced its typical 
saint and mystic, their lives and teachings forming an 
imperishable record in the annals of our Middle Ages. 
Such are Ramananda (14th century) and Kabir (14th-15th 
centuries) in Uttara Pradesh, Chaitanya (1481-1533) in 
Bengal, Sankaradeva in Assam, Dadu in Rajasthan, 
Nanak (1496-1530) in the Punjab, Vallabhacharya in 
Gujarat and lastely, Jnanadeva, Namadeva, Ekanatha, 
Tukarama and Ramadasa (late 13th-17th centuries) in 
Maharashtra. These reformers who were drawn from 
all ranks of society (including the untouchables) and from 
both sexes and who spoke in the language of the people 
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had often a distinct individuality of. their own. To take 
one instance, the successive phases of Maratha mysticism 
are described by a recent scholar (Ranade, Indian 
Mysticism: Mysticism in Maharashtra) as follows :—(1) Age 
of Jnanadeva (instinctive mysticism), (2) Age of Namadeva 
(democratic mysticism), (3) Age of Ekanatha (synthetic 
mysticism), (4) Age of Tukarama (personalistic mysticism), 
and (5) Age of Ramadasa (activistic mysticism). Never- 
theless the mediaeval Indian mystics agree on the 
fundamentals of their teaching. Such are the ideas of 
the unity of god, the futility of forms and ceremonies of 
worship, the unreality of caste and the necessity of self- 
purification and absolute devotion to the Deity for 
attaining salvation. Kabir, Dadu and Nanak distinguished 
themselves by the catholicity of their teaching which 
_ embraced the essence of Hinduism and Islam. The 
spirit of these teachers may be illustrated by a few short 
extracts— 

“QO Servant, where dost thou seek Me? Lo! I am 

beside thee. | 

I am neither in temple nor in mosque ; I am neither 

in Kaaba nor in Kailash : 

Neither am I in rites and ceremonies, nor in Yoga 

and renunciation. __ 

If thou art a true seeker, thou shalt at once see Me: 

thou shalt meet Me in a moment of time. . 

Kabir says, ‘O Sadhu! God is the breath of all 

breath’.”—Xabir. 

“This universe is the Veda, the creation is the Koran. 
The Pandits and the Kazis are indeed deceived when they 
think that the whole world is encompassed within the 
leaves of their dry books. The heart of the worshipper 
is the page on which the story of the universal Truth 
is being written in letters of life. When all these hearts 
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unite in the vast universe of man, there you will find  [f- 
! all the Vedas and the Koran.’’—Rajjabji, a disciple of Dadu. 
“Say, Nanak; (when) through the Guru the 
a illusion is lost, Allah and Parabrahma are (seen as) 
| one; temple and mosque are the same, worship and 
prostration are the same—all men are one, but various 
| are the forces (leading them). Allah and Abhekh are the 
same, Purana and Quran are the same—one only in 
(their) essence (as) One alone made (them) all.”— 
Guru Nanak. 

The influence of the mediaeval saints has been wide and 
far-reaching, as they became the founders of sects flourishing 
down to our own times. It must however be admitted that 
such a fundamental Hindu social institution as caste remained 
for the most part unaffected by their teaching (on Chaitanya’s 
attitude towards caste, see Early History of Vaisnava Faith 
and Tradition in Bengal by Sushil Kumar De, pp. 80-81 n. 
On caste in Sikhism down to the time of Guru 
Govind. Singh, see A Short History of the Sikhs by Teja 
Singh and Ganda Singh, Vol I, pp. 66-67). Still less 
influence was exercised by them on the contemporary 
political life. It is rare to find among these early teachers 
even such remonstrance as that of Nanak who, stung 
by the horrors of Babur’s invasion of the Punjab, 
passionately condemned the pusillanimous Lodi Sultan while 
upbraiding God Himself for His apparent supineness— 
“When there was such slaughter, such groaning, 

didst thou not feel pain ?. 

Creator, Thou belongest to all. 
If a powerful party beat another powerful party, it is 
- no matter for anger ; 
But if a ravenous lion fall upon a herd of cows, then 
the master of the herd should show his manliness.” 
The catholic teachings of the early mediaeval saints 
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‘were destined. to find a responsive echo in the endeavours 
of the Emperor Akbar and still more of his large-hearted 
but unfortunate descendant Prince Dara Sukoh towards 
opening the treasures of Hindu religious literature to the 
world of Islam. 

In the third and last place the undying vitality 
which is the second characteristic of our ancient spirit 
manifested itself during this period in a great revolt. 
in South India against the Sultanate of Delhi which 
resulted in the foundation of the famous kingdom of 
Vijayanagar (c. 1330 A.D.). The founders of the new 
kingdom, Harihara I and Bukka I, were aided in their 
uprising by two distinguished Brahmana brothers Madhav- 
acharya (afterwards called Vidyaranya) and Sayanacharya, 
thus furnishing a concrete instance of that principle of 
co-operation of the spiritual with the temporal power 
which -had been enjoined by the theorist in the Mahabharata 
extract quoted above. The movement in favour of 
political independence was accompained by an immense 
teligious revival on the intellectual plane. For while 
Madhavacharya systematised the old Smriti Law through 
his famous commentary on Parasara-Smriti, Sayanacharya 
produced his monumental series of commentaries on the 
Vedic Samhitas and the Brahmanas. For two centuries 
and a half the Vijayanagar kingdom maintained the barrier 
of the Krishna and the Tungabhadra against the advance 
of the Muslim power in South India and served ‘as an 
asylum of Hindu religion and culture. And yet in the 
end it succumbed to the attack of that power because 
of the inherent defect of its political organisation which 
rested largely on feudalism and the mistaken military 
and financial policy of its rulers which involved the 
complete: economic exhaustion of the people. [On the 
causes of the decline and fall of the Vijayanagar kingdom; 
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see the thoughtful observations of K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar Ramalinga Reddy Commemoration Part 


II, pp. 74-90]. 


The Period of Decline and Fall of the Mughal Empire 

During the seventeenth century and specially in its 
latter half, the mighty fabric of the Mughal Empire which 
had been built up by the genius of Akbar and which 
ensured peace and prosperity to our land under an efficient 


and centralised administration, entered on the path of 


decline. Among the causes of this catastrophe we may 
mention in the first place the abandonment by the later 
emperors of “the two salient features of Akbar’s land- 
revenue arrangements upon which the prosperity of the 
empire mainly depended, namely, the payment of official 
salaries in cash and the obligation on the collectors 
of revenue to deal direct with individual cultivators” 


(Edwardes and Garrett, Mughal Rule in India, p. 258). 


Other causes are to be found in the laxity of imperial 


control over the administration and the crushing burden 
of the land-revenue assessment under Akbar’s successors, 
the draining of the financial resources of the empire 
through the costly extravagance of Shahjahan and the 
Deccan wars of Aurangzeb, and the rapid deterioration 
of the Mughal aristocracy under the enervating influence 
of pomp and luxury. Last but not the least among these 
causes is the reversal of Akbar’s religious policy by 
Aurangzeb who aimed at founding a purely Sunni State 
wherein the other Muslim sects as well as the Hindus 
were to live on sufferance. This deprived the Mughal 
administrative service of its valuable Shiah recruits, while 
it led the Rajputs to withdraw their powerful support 
from the Mughal throne. In the first half of the eighteenth 
century the seal was set upon the decline of the Mughal 
empire by the series of Wars of Succession, the rebellions 
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of the provincial governors and the disastrous invasions 
of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali, not to speak of 
the rapid advance of the Maratha — of which we shall 
speak presently. 

In the face of this grave crisis which overtook our land 
in the latter half of the seventeenth and the first half of 
the eighteenth century, the ancient Indian spirit manifested 
itself with vigour and success in two distinct regions. In 
Maharashtra the earlier line of mystics and saints was 
completed by the advent of Tukarama and Ramadasa, 
of whom the latter became the spiritual preceptor of the 
_ founder of the Maratha power. They both (and specially 
Ramadasa) impressed upon Shivaji sound lessons of 
statecraft. The latter saint in his well-known poem called 
Anandavana-bhuvana, which has been characterised by 
Prof. Ranade as “the Apocalypse of Ramadasa,” conjured 
up the vision of a Region of Bliss in which the oppressor 
had been laid low and the Hindu religion as well as 
culture was flourishing under divine protection. In Shivaji 
were combined all the qualities of the ancient Indian 
spirit, namely its spirituality, its vitality and its intellec- 
tuality. It was Shivaji’s passionate devotion to the cause 
of Hinduism which was the greatest single factor in rousing 
the Maratha national sentiment against the whole might 
of Aurangzeb. Shivaji’s civil administration, which 
comprised such advanced features as the creation of distinct 
departments of the central government and the assessment 
of land-revenue based upon measurement of the fields 
and its collection by governmental agency, ensured the 
blessings of peace and justice and equal protection among 
all classes of his subjects. His military administration 
rested upon a regularly paid and well disciplined standing 
army as well as a chain of forts with adequate provision 
for their defence. He developed and perfected the strategy 
5 
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| of guerilla warfare which in the circumstances was best — : 


suited to the genius of his people and the physical geo- 
i graphy of his land. “His light cavalry stiffened with 
iq swift-footed infantry was irresistible in the age of 
if Aurangzeb” (Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Shivaji and his. Times, 
ih 4th ed., p. 367). Above all, the imperishable spirit which 
Shivaji bequeathed to his countrymen not only steeled 
| them for their epic struggle with the forces of Aurangzeb 
in the immediately following period, but also led them 
| under the able direction of the Peshwas of the House of 
Balaji Vishvanath on the wings of victory towards the 
goal of an All-India dominion. 

| The second manifestation of the ancient Indian 
spirit in all its forms took place in the Punjab in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century under the guidance — 
} of the gurus of the sect founded by Nanak. When the 
fifth Guru Arjun was executed by order of Emperor 
: Jahangir in 1606, his successor Guru Hargovind began to 
: organise his followers on military lines so as to create 
among them the will to resist the aggressor. It was 
: however the martyrdom of the ninth Guru Tegh 
Bahadur at the hands of Emperor Aurangzeb in 1675 
which fired his young son and successor, the famous 
Guru Govind Singh, with a religious zeal for a thorough- 
going reform of his sect on military lines. He set before 
" himself the task of converting his followers into a 
i compact community free from priestly tutelage and 
based upon complete social equality. He thus created 
the community of the Purified Ones (Khalsa) which 
I was bound together by a distinctive ceremony of bap- 
H tism as well as distinctive dress, manners and even 
' surnames, and he inspired them with belief in their 
divine mission to right the wrongs of men. After the ) 
death of their great guru the Sikhs passed through a fiery | 
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ordeal of persecution (1708-50) only to emerge as 
masters of the Punjab in the following half-century. 
Their fortunes reached their peak in the first part of the 
nineteenth century when Ranjit Singh, “the Lion of the 
Punjab” united the greater part of the Indus valley with 
Kashmir under his rule and supported it by an army 
organised on the European model. 

In the rest and by far the greater part of India, 
the history of the eighteenth century is on the whole 
written in decay. It is true that even then there were 
not wanting saints who kept alive the torch of the 
ancient spirituality. Such was Ramaprasada Kaviranjana 
of Bengal, the author of numerous devotional lyrics in 
honour of the Great Mother which have become a classic 
in Bengali literature. In general, however, it is correct 
to state that the fount of the old Indian spirit ran dry 
at this period. In the political field, it is true, there 
were not wanting even at this period very able and 
successful rulers, Hindu as well as Muslim. Such were © 
Baji Rao I and Mahadji Sindhia in the Maratha world, 
Murshid Kuli Khan in Bengal and Haidar Ali in 


Mysore. But none of these was able to base his State 


on firm foundations. The greatest of the Indian States, 
that of the Marathas, suffered from grave defects in its 
political and military system, some of which like the 
neglect of the economic factor went back to Shivaji’s 
times, while others like assignment of jagirs in lieu of 
cash payments and the grant of offices in hereditary 
succession were due to the mistaken policy of his 
successors. Even the creation of European-trained battalions 
by the later Maratha rulers proved in the end to be 
their undoing. [On the defects and shortcomings of the 
Maratha State, see J. Sarkar, Shivaji and his Times, 4th 
ed., pp. 357ff and Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol. IV, pp. 
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104-11; Sardesai, New History of the Maratha People, 
Vol. II, pp. 56-59]. With the death of its last great 
leaders the Maratha State-system entered upon a period 
of almost incessant anarchy which paved the way for 
its downfall. A similar anarchy which overtook the 
Punjab in the years following the death of Ranjit Singh, 
ended in the political extinction of the Sikhs. On the 
whole, then, the severe verdict of the well-known Indian 
historian of this period remains unshaken when he 
observes (Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol. IV, pp. 343-44). 
“The Mughal Empire and with it the Maratha overlord- 
ship of Hindustan, fell because of the rottenness at the 
core of Indian society. This rottenness showed itself in the 
form of military and political helplessness. The country 
{ could not defend itself; royalty was hopelessly depraved 
ii or imbecile; the nobles were selfish and short-sighted ; 
‘ corruption, inefficiency and treachery disgraced all 
” branches of the public service. In the midst of this 
| decay and confusion, our literature, art and even true 
i religion had perished.” [For a more balanced but still 
severe judgment on the history of this period, see 
H. Goetz, The Crisis of Indian Civilisation in the Eighteenth 
and Early Nineteenth Centuries, Calcutta 1938 ]. 


The Period of Impact of British Imperialism and Its 
Conflict with Indian Nationalism 

In the century following the battle of Plassey, the 
British, armed with all the resources of a first-rate 
European power and helped by the breakdown of the 
indigenous social and political systems, made themselves 
masters of our land to its furthest extremities. It was then 
that India felt for the first time the consequence of subjuga- 
tion by a foreign power ruling her as a dependancy 
from a distant base. The evils of the East India 
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Company’s rule have been admitted by fair-minded British 
administrators and historians from early times down to 
the present. [For the opinions of the early British 
observers, see the quotations from Munro, Malcolm and. 
Bishop Heber in Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India 
by Thompson and Garrat, App. B. For a modern view, 
see The British Impact on India by Sir Percival Griffiths, 
pp. 230-32 ; 361-71 ; 379-404]. The great plunder which: 
disgraced the early years of the Company’s rule in Bengal 
led directly to the dreadful famine of 1769-70 which cost. 
the lives of fully one-third of its inhabitants. When at a 
later date Britain as the result of its Industrial Revolution. 
emerged as the greatest manufacturing nation in the world, 
the selffish commercial policy of the British Government 
forced free-trade upon India resulting in the ruin of her 
age-old domestic industries. The land-revenue policy of 
the Company’s government imposed a crushing burden 
upon the cultivators which was aggravated by the evil 
of periodical settlements over the greater part of our land. 
The pressure of the Company's administration produced 
among our people habits of long acquiescence in foreign 
rule killing all initiative and of dependance upon govern- 
ment leading to disappearance of the indigenous institutions 
of local self-government, while it involved the exclusion 
of Indians from all higher ranks of the administration 
to the debasement of their character. It is true that 
the evils set forth above were to some extent offset by the 
benefits which have justly been claimed for British rule 
in India by writers of the then ruling race. The fourfold 
feature of British administration, namely “its impersonality, 
its recognition of personal liberty, its integrity and its 
insistence on equality before the law” (Griffiths, op. cit., 
p. 228) has been productive of various benefits among 
our people. These comprise “the maintenance of peace 
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and order, the rule of law, the belief in liberty, the 
modernisation of the country, the laying of firm financial 
foundations for the State, the fight against famine and 
disease, the increase in agricultural resources and the 
provision of stable political and economic conditions. 
in which commerce and industry could develop’ (ibid, p. 
229). Again, the opening of the door of Western 
education to Indians on an increasing scale, which lies 
to the credit of the British Indian Government since 
the time of Bentinck, has led to the incalculable benefit 
of linking India with modern thought. 

However grave might be the defects and _ short- 
He comings of British rule in India, it was strong enough 
i to crush all armed attempts of our people to throw off 
i its yoke down to its last days. With the suppression 
if of the Indian independence movement of 1857-58 which 
te was “the first crude expression of India’s urge for 
freedom” (Hirendranath Mukherjee, India struggles for 
Freedom, p. 48) the British government entrenched itself 
in our land more firmly than ever with the strength 
derived from the re-organisation of the whole administrative 
system and a growing responsiveness to the wishes and 
sentiments of our people. How did India react to this 
: environment in the context of her first truly foreign sub- 
he jection? As Sri Aurobindo has well remarked (of. cit., 
p. 50), it is characteristic of the strength of spirituality 
in our traditional make-up that the first Indian reaction 


‘i has manifested itself in the sphere of religion. Charac- 
He teristic, again, is the fact noted by the same thinker 
i (ibid, p. 54) that in this sphere unlike every other sphere 
Hi “every impulse has been throughout powerfully creative.” 
He To quote the same authority (ibid, pp. 50-52), “The 
te Brahma Samaj combined a Vedantic first inspiration, 


outward forms akin to those of English Unitarianism 
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and something of its temper, a modicum of its temper, 
a modicum of Christian influence, a strong dose of 
religious rationalism and intellectualism. It is noteworthy, 
however, that it started from an endeavour to restate the 
Vedanta. The Arya Samaj in the Punjab founded itself 
on a fresh interpretation of the truth of the Veda and 
an attempt to apply old Vedic principles of life to- 
modern conditions. The movement associated with the 
great names of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda has been 
a very wide synthesis of past religious motives and spiritual. 
experience topped by a re-affirmation of the old asceticism 
- and monasticism, but with new living strands in it and 
combined with a strong humanitarianism and zeal of 
- missionary expansion. There has been too the movement 
of orthodox Hindu revivalism.” This last is associated 
with such names in Bengal as those of Sasadhara Tarka- 
chudamani and Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. These move- 
ments have often been accompanied with strong and 
vigorous efforts in the direction of social and educational 
reform as well as dedication to social service. 

Next to its application to religion may be mentioned 
the operation of the Ancient Indian spirit in the fields 
of literature, art and science. The new vernacular 
_ literatures of India, at first clearly imitative of Western 
models, have gradually given rise to original creations 
_ soaring into the realm of world-literature in such works 

as those of Rabindranath Tagore. The same tendencies 
have been at work in the fields of art and science. It 
is in the sphere of politics that the reaction of the Indian 
mind has been most tense and effective. The pressure 
of a uniform administration, the impact of a common type 
of education, the growth of a strong middle class, the 
recovery of our long-lost cultural heritage through the 
efforts of generations of scholars in this country and 
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abroad, the voices of our great literary artists and the 
rapid development of communications, not to speak of 
the examples of more fortunate nations outside our 
limits, have helped to knit together the diverse elements 
of our vast population by a bond of nationality based 
upon the community of interests and sentiments. In 
this process it is easy to discover the simultaneous opera- 
tion of the three component factors of our ancient spirit, 
namely its spirituality, its vitality and its intellectuality. 
In the last half-century the nationalist movement born 
hs out of the above-mentioned sentiment of common 
{ nationality has led our people at first with slow and 
| 


halting steps and afterwards with increased momentum 
along the path of independence. Among the important 
milestones on this road towards liberation may be 

if mentioned the foundation of the Indian National Congress 

oe (1885), Tilak’s militant Hindu Nationalism in Maharashtra 

a {1894 and the following years), the Swadeshi movement 

He in Bengal under the inspiring leadership of Sri Aurobindo = 

and other intellectuals (1905-08), the rise of the Indian 

nationalist party (1906-12) with its goal of complete 

oN independence, the movement in favour of armed revolution 

i {1906 and the following years), the mass upheaval and 

I its direction along the paths of non-violence, social 

te justice, temperance and home-spinning by Mahatma 

i Gandhi (1920 and the following years), the organisation 

if of the industrial workers and the peasants by the 


i Communist party (1924 and the succeeding years), the 
‘I Congress movements in favour of Non-Co-operation 
‘ (1920-22) and Civil Disobedience (1930-33) for supporting 
: the cause of independence, the adoption of the 
4 “Quit India” resolution by the All-India Congress 
t) Committee and its aftermath in the shape of a country- 

wide rebellion (1942), the epic struggle of the Indian 
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National Army under the direction of Netaji Subhas Bose 
with the British forces in Burma (1943-45) and the 
nation-wide strikes including those in the Indian Navy 
and Air Force (1945-46). These high endeavours were 
offset by the upsurge of the Muslim separatist movement, 
of which the fruits may be successively enumerated as 
the foundation of the Muslim League (1906), the communal 
electorate clause of the Government of India Act (1909) 
solemnly accepted and extended by the Congress. in the 
Lucknow Pact (1916), the orgy of communal riots and 
massacres commencing with the Moplah rebellion (1921), 
the adoption of the Pakistan resolution by the Muslim 
League (1940), and the Congress acquiescence in the 
resulting partition of our motherland (1947). Thus it 
came about that when on the memorable 15th August 1947 
we gained the prize-of independence after nearly half a 


- century of almost ceaseless struggle with one of the 


strongest. powers in the world, we acquired a divided 
inheritance stained by. the blood and tears of multitudes 
of our countrymen. The events leading up to this grand 
consummation which with all its shortcomings is one of 
the greatest in the modern history of the world, are so 
recent that it is impossible for the historian as yet to pass 
a dispassionate judgment upon the actors in the principal 
scenes.* 


*From the Presidential address to the History Section, All-India 
Oriental Conference, Ahmedabad, 1953. . 
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REDACTION OF THE SACRED PALI 
TEXTS OF BUDDHISM 


By 


Pror. Dr. P. V. BaPaAT, M.A., A.M.) PH.D. (Harvarp) 


On the Full Moon day of last Vaisakha i.e. the 17th 
May, 1954 was commenced under the auspices of the 
Government of Burma, the session of the Sixth Council 
(or Recital, sangiti or sangayana) of the Pali Buddhist 
Texts. This work is expected to continue for two years 
and end on the Vaisakha Full Moon day of 1954, which 
will mark the 2500th anniversary of Buddha’s nirvana — 
according to Buddhists of the Pali School. The work of 
this Council is undertaken with the help and co-operation 
of Pali scholars from Ceylon, Thailand, Cambodia and - 
Laos and it is expected that the true and correct reading 
of the Pali texts will be determined in this Recital. The 
Buddhist Council for Religious Affairs of Burma have 
announced an ambitious scheme in this connection. 
They intend to publish the whole of the Pali Tripitaka 
in Burmese characters with Burmese translations. They 
also. propose to publish an English translation of the 
Pali Tripitaka and if funds permit, also an edition of the 
same in Devanagari characters. 

All editions of the Pali texts printed in Roman 
characters.in Europe and America, or printed in India 
in Nagari or Bengali characters are based on the 
manuscripts or printed editions of Ceylon, Burma, 
Thailand or Cambodia, countries that have supplied 
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the basic texts. If, therefore, at the present Council in 
Burma, a fresh attempt is made to arrive at the correct 
readings of the Pali texts, it will be welcomed by Pali 
scholars in all lands and they will wish every success to 
this laudable attempt of the Burmese Government. In 
_ this connection we may recount briefly the history of 
previous attempts made for the redaction of the Pali 
Canon. That will explain why the present Session in 
Burma is called the “Sixth” Council. Tradition has it 
that soon after the death of the Buddha, his disciples 
met at Rajagriha (modern Rajgir in Bihar), the then 
capital of the Magadha country (modern South Bihar), 
under the presidency of Maha-Kasyapa who was greatly 
honoured by the Buddha himself when he elected him as 
an heir even to his material possessions of begging-bowl 
and clothes. This meeting was found to be necessary 
since it was feared that otherwise the teachings of the 
Buddha would either be entirely forgotten or twisted by 
self-seeking men to serve thier own ends. So, under the 
patronage of the then king of Magadha, Ajatasgatru, this 
meeting of the Council was held in the Saptaparni 
Caves of Rajagriha to systematise and redact the teachings 
of the Buddha. The meeting lasted for several months 
and the recitation of the Dharma (Books of Law) and 
Vinaya (Books of Disciplinary Rules) was done respectively 
by Ananda and Upali, two prominent disciples, of 
whom the first was the personal attendant of the 
Buddha for a number of years, who can very well be 
believed to have retained in memory many of the teachings 
of the Master. This is known as the First Council. 

As time went on and as Buddhism spread outside 
its original home, many people joined the Sangha, the 
Fraternity of the Buddhist mendicants. Many of them 
forgot the original spirit of the teachings of the Buddha. 
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They often introduced some: new features in Buddhism 
or interpreted: the old teachings in a new light. There 
were some: ten rules, on the slackening whereof these new 
recruits insisted which the orthodox section did not like. 
The orthodox convened, a hundred years after the First 
Council, a fresh council which met at Vaisali (in North 
Bihar) under the presidency of a very revered elder, 
Revata by name. They recited again the Sacred Texts 
which they systematically redacted, decided against the 
ten points insisted upon by the new recruits and expelled 
the latter from the Fraternity for daring to insist on the 
slackening of rules to justify their easy-going ways of 
life. The result was that a large number of people came 
out who organised themselves into a new party called 
by the name of the Mahasanghikas, who formed, so to 
say, the nucleus of what later came to be known as the 
Mahayana. The texts recited at both these Councils 
of Rajagriha and Vaisali are admittedly included in the 
present Pali sacred texts of the Tripitaka. 

Again years after the Second Council, i.e. 236 years 
after the death of the Buddha, there was felt the need 
of purging the Fraternity of mendicants of undesirable 
elements. During the reign of Asoka, about the middle 
of the 3rd century B.C., a number of heretics joined 
the Buddhist Fraternity. since they thought they could 
easily get on by enjoying the life of luxury and personal 
comforts made possible on account of the princely dona- 
tions and gifts made by Asoka who had now become an 
ardent follower of the teachings of the Buddha. These 
heretics began to ascribe heretic teachings to the Buddha 
and thus the purity of the doctrine was in danger. So, 
under the patronage of Asoka himself, a Third Council 
met at Pataliputra, modern Patna, under the presidency 
of Maudgaliputra Tishya when a fresh redaction and 
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bm Nagarjunikonda. Above—Buddha’s birth in Lumbini Park. (Left)—Maya 

ding branch of tree that lowered itself. (Right)—the new-born Buddha (represented 

umbrella and two chowries above) takes seven steps on folded cloth held by gods 
(seven tiny footprints are marked on the cloth). 


low-—(Left)—The new-born Buddha (represented by footprints on cloth) was presented 
ore the image of a deity in a temple whereupon the image rose and saluted. 
ight)—the sage Asita’s visit to the new-born Buddha in Suddhodana’s house. 
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rehearsal of the texts was made. The exact nature of 
the Buddhist teachings was determined and the undesirable 
elements were expelled from the Community. This Third 
Council also decided that religious missions be sent to 
countries far and near, both within and outside ial, 
to propagate the teaching of the Buddha. 

It is remarkable that so far at all these three Councils 
of Rajagriha, Vaisali and Pataliputra, Buddhist records. 
tell us, there was mere recital (Sangiti) of the sacred texts 
that were recorded in the memory of the learned scholars 
of the Community. The different parts of the Tripitaka 
- were mastered by specialists who confined themselves to 
those parts and attained proficiency in those branches. 
We need not be surprised at this wonderful phenomenon 
when we recall that the Vedas of the Brahmans too 
were handed down from generation to generation for 
some thousands of years by men who were entirely devoted 
to the mastery and preservation of these texts. The same 
example was followed also by those Buddhists who 
preserved their sacred texts in their memory, both within 
and outside India. As decided by the Council of 
Pataliputra, Agoka sent a religious mission under the 
headship of his own son, Mahendra to Ceylon and it 
can very well be imagined that*along with these. missions 
the sacred teachings of the Buddha were also taken to 
Ceylon, recorded in the memory of these - learned 
mendicants. Sanghamitra, daughter of Emperor Afgoka, 
also followed carrying a sapling of the Bodhi Tree at 
Gaya where the Buddha had attained enlightenment. 
The Buddhist doctrine prospered in this new land and 
the sacred texts continued to be preserved in the memories 
of the Buddhist scholars until they came to be reduced 
to writing in the Ist century B.C., during the reign of 
King Vattagamani. This was done at a Council of the 
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Buddhist mendicants at Aluvihara in the Central Province 
of Ceylon. So we may say that the use of manuscripts 
for preserving the Pali texts came into existence only 
_after this Council. That perhaps accounts for the fact 
that we rarely find any Pali manuscripts in India, although 
‘recent researches have revealed the existence of Pali 
manuscripts in Nagari characters of about the 10th century 
A.D. in Nepal. This Fourth Council during the reign 
of Vattagamani is recognised by the Buddhists of the Pali 
-School in the South-East Asian countries of Burma, 
‘Thailand, Cambodia and Laos. 

When Buddhism came to be well established in Ceylon, 
it became a source of strength and inspiration to all the 
Buddhist countries of South-East Asia and a free exchange 
continued among all these countries, particularly between 
Burma and Ceylon. After the advent of European 
‘powers in Ceylon the Buddhist Community in that island 
had very bad days. We have many records of appeals 
‘from the Buddhists of Ceylon to kings of Burma to come 
to their rescue, as the kings of Burma, loyal to the Buddhist 
Faith, maintained their political independence for a 
comparatively longer period. Buddhism was prospering 
in Burma and during the reign of King Mindon 
41852-1877), religious fervour which was growing strong 
was exhibited by holding another Council (the Fifth) to 
stabilize the Buddhist teaching. This council decided 
to stabilize the Buddhist Pali texts of the Tripitaka which 
now came to be inscribed on both the sides of no less 
than 729 huge slabs of stone. These stone-slabs are now 
preserved in the Kuthodaw temple in Mandalay. Similar 
attempts are also found to have been made elsewhere in 
Burma as several slabs of stone, though of a smaller size, 
are found in Pegu also. These stone-records, the Buddhists 
of Burma believe, are standard texts determined by the 
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Fifth Council. It is this very text which is going to be 
the basis for the Sixth Recital of the Pali Texts, now 
undertaken by the Government of Burma. 

Although the Burmese call this new Recital as the- 
Sixth, the sources of Thailand show that in Thailand 
they had already the Ninth Recital, the first three in India. 
and the fourth in Ceylon being recognised by them. 
The Fifth Council in Burma in King Mindon’s time does. 
not seem to have been recognised by Thailand. The 
recitals in Thailand again, do not seem to have been 
recognised by the Buddhists of Ceylon or Burma and this, 
I believe, accounts for the discrepancies noticed in the 
Pali texts of Thailand when compared with those of 
Ceylon or Burma. 
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APPAMADAVAGGA 


Appamado amatapadam, 
Pamado maccuno padam, 
appamatta na miyanti, 
ye pamatta yathamata. 


Etam visesato natva 
appamadamhi pandita, © 
appamade pamodanti 
ariyanam gocare rata. 


Te jhayino satatika 
niccam dalhaparakkama, 
phusanti dhira nibbanam 
yogakkhemam anuttaram. 


Utthanavato satimato 
sucikammassa nisammakarino 
saiinatassa ca dhammajivino 
appamattassa ya so ‘bhivaddhati. 


Utthanen’ appamadena 
safihamena damena ca 
dipam kayiratha medhavi 
yam ogho nabhikirati. 
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Stipa representations on two Amaravati slabs 
Tare 


Biiin Nagarjunikonda. Relics (in actual size)=recovered from the Great Stipa ; 
No. J—The Bone Relic ; No. 2—Gold Reliquary. The other objects are crystal 


beads, gold leaves etc. 
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 APPAMADAVAGGA 
Pamadam anuyuhjanti 


‘bald ‘ddminedhine Jani, 


appamadaii ca medhavi 


. dhanam settham va rakkhati. 


Ma pamadam anuyuiijetha 
ma kamaratisanthavam ; 
appamatto hi jhayanto 
pappoti vipulam sukham. 


Pamadam appamadena 

yada nudati pandito, 
pannapasadam aruyha 

asoko sokinim pajam, 
pabbatattho va bhummatthe, 
dhiro bale avekkhati. 


Appamatto pamattesu 


suttesu bahujagaro 
abalassam va sighasso 
hitva yatisumedhaso. 


Appamadena Maghava 
devanam setthatam gato; 
appamadam pasamsanti 
pamado garahito sada. 
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Appamadarato. bhikkhu 
pamade bhayadassi va. 

anum thilam 
daham aggi va gacchati. 


_Appamadarato bhikkhu 
_ pamade-bhayadassi va 
abhabbo parihanaya, . 
_ nibbanass’ eva santike._ 


The Buddhist Triratna symbol on a Fiery Pillar, a frequent 
representation in Amaravati (earlier phase). 
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PLACES OF BUDDHIST PILGRIMAGE : 
AMARAVATI AND NAGARJUNIKONDA 


Wuite the extreme south of the Indian peninsula has 
yielded so far but few Buddhist monuments, the northern 
regions thereof, particularly the Andhra country, have 
ample evidence to show that for six hundred years viz. 
from the 3rd cent. B.C. to the 3rd cent. A.D., a 
phenomenal growth of Buddhist art and culture took place 
in this area. 

The Andhra land is watered by two rivers, the 
Godavari and the Krishna with their many tributaries. 
Along the Andhra sea-coast which extends for nearly 
400 miles, there existed sea-ports at the mouths of the 
large rivers. Navigation and commercial enterprise were 
very. much encouraged and sea-farers left the shores of 
Andhra for colonisation in South-East Asian countries. 
The Godavari and the Krishna were both navigable in 
ancient times. Maritime trade was largely responsible 
for the flourishing state of Buddhism in the Andhra land. 
Buddhists were largely recruited from the commercial 
classes whose wealth was devoted to the enriching of 
the numerous Buddhist shrines and establishments. The © 
find of Roman coins in this region shows that its trade 
with the western world too was very prosperous; From 
Salihundam in the Visakhapatnam district in the north 
to Chinna Ganjam in the Guntur district in the south, 
and from Gooty in the Anantapur district in the west 
to Bhattiprolu at the mouth of the Krishna in the east, 
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this region has yielded to the archaeologist’s spade, 
specially in the Guntur and Krishna districts along the 
course of the river Krishna, a number of Buddhist sites 
consisting of many stupas, prayer halls (chaityas) and 
monasteries (viharas). A study of these sites proves the 
existence of five early roads which converged at Vengi 
at the centre of the Andhra country and radiated 
towards Kalinga on the north-east, Kosala on the north, 
Maharashtra on the west, Karnata on the south-west 
and Dravida on the south. Almost all the Buddhist sites 
discovered were located close to these roads. This region 
was under the sway of the monarchs of the Satavahana 
line. who commenced their rule in the Maharashtra land 
and gradually extended their power right up to the east 
coast. 

Of all these Buddhist monuments, the most famous 
were those at Amaravati and Nagarjunikonda, both 
situated on the right bank of the river Krishna. Amaravati 
was about 25 miles north-east of the district town of 
Guntur, and Nagarjunikonda is about 50 miles north- 


‘west of Guntur and 16 miles west of Macherla, the 


nearest railway station. Each of these two places had a 
Great Stipa (the central shrine of imposing size), a 
number of smaller subsidiary stupas, and chaityas and 
viharas. Nagarjunikonda has yielded also the remains 


of a palace and a riverside stone-built wharf. The great 
monuments in both these places, as also those in the 


other Andhra sites, are all in ruins. Of Amaravati, 
practically nothing is left on the site, but a large number 
of slabs of white or grey limestone resembling marble, 
that formed parts of panels, friezes, rails, pillars etc 
recovered from the old site, speak in no unmistakable 


language of the past grandeur of its monuments and of 


the high artistic skill of the sculptors. They are now in 
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different museums, Indian and the 


being 4 in the Madras museum. 


The Great Stipa of Amaravati as it was—Drawing reconstructed 
by Prof. J. Dubreuil from contemporary sculptural representations. 


A little to the west of Amaravati lie the ruins of a 
large ancient town which was called Dhanakataka (Store- 
house of Wealth) as found in two of the earliest inscriptions 
dating c. 200 B.C., discovered in Amaravati. The 
Chinese Pilgrim Hiuen Tsang who visited this town in 
the 7th cent. A.D., described it’ as the then capital of 
the Andhra land. Later records name this town as 
Dhanyakataka (Store-house of Grains) or its equivalents. 
The present name of the site is Dharanikota. Inscriptional 
as well as Buddhist literary records show that Amaravati 
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was regarded as one of the most splendid: seats of 
Buddhism in those days, which drew pilgrims even from 
far off Pataliputra. Its Great Stipa was famous as 
containing body-relics of Buddha. It was surrounded by 
a sculptured rail, about 13 ft. high. The Great Stupa 
rose to a height of about 100 ft. The rail, probably 
the most elaborate and artistic monument of the kind 
in India, was formed: of upright slabs or pillars about 
10 ft. high, connected by three cross-bars between each 
‘pair of uprights. These supported a coping or frieze 
about 2 ft. 9 inches high. The inside of the rail was 
yet more richly carved. The stupa measured about 435 ft. 
in circumference at the base and was entirely faced with 
slabs of rich sculpture upto the capital. No other 
Buddhist shrine in India presented such a profusion of 
sculpture and in. quality it was unequalled by any. 
‘Well might Hiuen Tsang say that it “displayed all the 
magnificence of the palaces of Bactria”. The original 
stupa, it is surmised, might have been built by Asoka, 
and one of his missionaries, Mahadeva by name, who 
was sent to South India, is supposed to have established 
a centre here. Dhanakataka rose to great fame as the 
eastern seat of the Satavahana rulers during the 2nd 
cent. A.D. At Nagarjunikonda, the older name whereof 
was Sri-Parvata, a Satavahana king, says Hiuen Tsang, 
built a monastery for Nagarjuna, the celebrated Buddhist 
divine of the 2nd cent. A.D., the founder of the 
Madhyamika school of Buddhist philosophy. Taranatha, 
the Tibetan historian, says that Nagarjuna erected the 
railings around the Great Stupa of Amaravati, and 
tradition holds that Nagarjuna spent most of his life 
and also, died in Sri-Parvata. In Hiuen Tsang’s time, 
Amaravati was falling in ruins but yet about 20 
monasteries still stood in good condition, providing 
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residence for nearly a thousand monks, most. of whom 
belonged to different schools of the Mahasanghika Sect. 
Hiuen Tsang studied here the Abhidhamma ‘i.c.. the 
philosophical texts of the Buddhist scriptures: On the site 
of Nagarjunikonda, stood a great city named Vijayapuri 
which, as a seat of learning and place of pilgrimage, 
we learn from the inscriptions, was visited by people 
from all parts of India, Ceylon and even China. 

Some of the donors at Nagarjunikonda, as the 
inscriptions show, were the Buddhist-queens and princesses 
of a dynasty named the Ikshvaku, whose consorts however, 
were followers of Brahmanism.. One vihara in Nagarjuni- 
konda is named “Sihala (Simhala, Ceylon) vihara” in an 
inscription, which was founded for the accommodation 
of Ceylonese monks. This vihara contained a shrine 
with a Bodhi tree which is a necessary adjunct'of Buddhist 
monasteries of Ceylon upto present day. A chaitya 
again, was dedicated to the Buddhist aes of 
Tambapamni: (Tamraparni, Ceylon). / 

The stupas were.constructed in the form of a ‘when 
(to recall the Dharmachakta, the Wheel of the Law perhaps) 
on plan, with hub;.. spokes” and tyre complete, all in 
brickwork, the open spaces between the radiating walls 
- forming the spokes ‘being filled in with earth and debris 
before the outer brick casing of the stupa was built up 
and the dome closed. But in section their construction 
resembled that of an umbrella. The dome of the stipa 
rested on a drum 3 to 5 ft. high. At the four cardinal 
points, a rectangular platform projected outwards and 
served as an altar for the floral offerings of the worshippers. 
This is a- special feature of the Andhra stipas unknowh 
‘in Northern India. In the larger stupas, each platform 
supported five stone pillars called ayaka-pillars in the inscrip- 
tions, The relic of Buddha found in the Great Stipa of 
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Nagarjunikonda was deposited not in the centre of the 
stupa but next to the outer retaining wall on the north 
side.. It consisted of a tiny bit of bone in a gold box with 
lid, which again was contained in a cylindrical silver 
casket placed in an ordinary earthenware pot. This relic 
is now enshrined in the Miula-gandhakuti-vihara at Sarnath. 


Ground Plan of the Nagarjunikonda Great Stipa; 
_ ” eross marks the find-spot of the Relic Casket. 


The) narrative scenes depicted on the sculptured 
marble slabs which decorated the stupas and railings, are 
incidents from the life of Buddha, the Jataka stories and 
other ‘events of folklore and contemporary life. Stucco 


‘ornamentation too was done. Gandhara influence is 


| 


readily discernible.in mariy of the Andhra sculptures, and 
the inscriptions: inform. us that there was ‘intercourse 
between the Gandhara and the Andhra Buddhists. ‘Roman 
influence too is manifest in several Andhra antiquities. i 


From Nagarjunikonda 


Like the fresco paintings of Ajanta, the sculptures of 
Andhra afford rich material for visualising contemporary 
life in vivid details of houses, dresses, toilet, ornaments, 
weapons, musical instruments, furniture, and ways of life 
of the nobility as well as of the common people. Palace 
scenes and studies of women are two of the favourite 


themes of the Andhra artists, as at Ajanta too. Amaravati 


represents the finest achievents of ancient Indian a 
as Ajanta does of fresco painting. 
8 
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The style of Nagarjunikonda is a continuation of 
that of Amaravati. In the latter, four periods have been 
distinguished by scholars. In the first period, c. 200-100 
B.C., the style is similar to that of Bharhut. The 
specimens of this period are very few and mostly 


From Nagarjunikonda 


fragmentary, and they exhibit a certain amount of 
stiffness, characterised by an awkward pose void of 
flexions. Some animals with wings and eagle heads 
remind us of similar figures in Achemenian sculpture. 
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The second period, c. 100 A.D., shows a definite step 
forward and the earlier stiffness is less noticeable. This 
period shows for the first time, a few instances where 
Buddha is represented i in human form whereas the general 
tradition was to represent him symbolically by footprints, 
Triratna, Bodhi tree, Relic Casket etc. Another noteworthy 
feature of the period is that women, as in the Mathura 
sculptures of the same period, are represented dressed and 
yet appear nude ; that they are dressed is easily perceived 
in the double lines of the cloth incised over the legs. 

To the third period, c. 150 A.D., belonged only the 
rail constructed around the Great Stupa, of which the 
remains are numerous and imposing, and show what a 
noble structure it must have been. The perfection of 
Satavahana art is to be sought here and in ‘this period. 
The figures | are delicate and there is a soft touch. in them. 
They crowd in the scenes but there is a light feeling in 
all, flexions characterise the poses but nothing can be 
termed gaudy and there is a buoyant/feeling of rich life 
in all of them, as pointed out by eminent critics. A note- 
worthy feature in these sculptures; absent in previous ones, 
is the delineation of different planes’ which is achieved 
by cutting the_ figures ofthe first plane’ in deep relief and 
those of the- -subsequent planes in ‘lower and yet lower 
reliefs, the figures of the more™ distant ‘planes.being so 

arranged: as to be almost line sketches, in such low relief 
are they worked. In the representation of scenes of action 
and human emotions, the ene: of the rail ais is a 
great master. at 

In the fourth period, c. 200-250 A.D., rahe a 
are sometimes slightly taller and slimmer, but occasionally 
somewhat diminutive in size, as on the casing slabs with 
stupa representations. The finest miniature sculptures 
in small circular bosses in the friezes and casing slabs 
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Buddha renounces home. 
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Below—Buddha with Nanda flying to heaven through a park. 
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i From Amaravati. 
m Above—A king supervises the putting of anklets on to a queen’s feet (British Museum). 


Below—Presents are brought to a king (Madras Museum). 
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are the work of this period. ‘Most of the sculptures: of 
this period are carved on the original early casiiig: slabs, 
sometimes on the other side of them. 

In the evolution of the torana (gateway) of a Buddhist 
stupa, the earliest type is found at Amaravati, which 
consisted of only a pair of pillars, to which were tied the 
two ends of a fresh wreath daily or periodically, made 
originally of: flowers and mango leaves, which ‘Gave: place 
in course of: time to structural representations ‘as! ‘seen in 
Bharhut and Sanchi. The primitive torapa, as ‘depicted 
in the contemporary sculptural representations of the 
original Great Stipa of Amaravati on its decorative slabs, 
consisted of two slender pillars, the tops of which were 
guarded by two to four lions. Connecting the four 
gateways was the rail round the stupa, which eet sometimes 
richly sculptured on both sides. 

The graceful art of Amaravati sindnaied out of the 
inspiration and style of the artists of Asoka, although the 
development was fully along Indian lines. It is not 
improbable that after the breakdown of Asoka’s empire 
and the consequent disorder in North India, his artists 
found a refuge in the courts of the Satavahanas who were 
the political successors of the Mauryas. The successors 
of the Mauryan artists, who were not cut off from trends 
of art-developments in the rest of India but were fully 
conversant therewith, developed the beautiful art of the 
Satavahanas. The Satavahana sculptural art was echoed 
in the finest of the Ajanta pictorial productions, for the 
resemblances between the two are many and obvious. 
Again, the art of Amaravati was ‘reflected in the noble 
Gupta art of North India and it also inspired the magni- 
ficent Pallava Cave Temple sculptures of the 7th cent. as 
at, Mahabalipuram, a coastal town and ‘port.south of 
Madras, from where the influence of. Amaravati- spread 
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to South-East Asian countries and showed itself in further 
elaboration in Prambanam etc.* 
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From Nagarjunikonda 


ASIA IS FOR ASIANS* 


By 
Senator Craro M. Recto 


Tuere has been considerable misunderstanding not so 
much of the slogan “Asia for the Asians” itself, as, oddly 
enough, of the recent statement of our Asian foreign 
policy which was made precisely to clarify it. This has 
been due, no doubt, to the fact that, as issued by the 
President, with the concurrence of leaders of Congress, 
it left much unsaid that should have been asserted explicitly 
if we are to be well understood by our fellow Asians, 
whose distrust of us we are seeking to remove. This 
was perhaps to be expected since a certain amount of 
haste attended its issuance, and last minute revisions of 
the text, to accommodate differing points of view regard- 
ing fundamental matters covered by the statement, did 
not receive the thorough examination that they deserved. 
But the statement, by and large, is fairly good, not only 
as a definition of the principle “Asia for the Asians” 
but also, in some of its unusual assertions, as an exhibition 
of the non-Asian thinking that somehow, wittingly or 
unwittingly, crept into the final text. In so far, for 
instance, as it upheld the rights of all Asian peoples to 
self-determination it was a perfectly Filipino and Asian 
document of historic importance, but, unless I am much 


*From an address delivered at the Manuel L. Quezon Educational 
Institution, Philippine Islands, in April 1954. bones 
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mistaken, it is not an Asian thought that “the last vestiges 
(of the old-style colonialism) are now disappearing from 
Asia. ” IfI may be permitted to say so, this is definitely 
a Western thought which our Western friends are, 
understandably, eager to make Asians like us believe. 

For an Asian government to say in a formal statement 
of foreign policy that the last vestiges of Western colonialism 
in Asia are now disappearing is to misread the meaning 
of events that are. coming to pass in Asia today. And 
while: I can perhaps admit that it is possible for some 
Western peoples to misread the meaning of events in Asia, 
I must maintain that Asians know quite well, beyond 
any possibility of misunderstanding, what has happened 
to them and what is still happening to them. 

The foreign minister of Vietnam went recently to 
Paris’ to plead for the complete emancipation of his 
war-weary and sorely damaged country from French 
domination, supporting his plea with the significant 
argument that only upon the establishment of complete 
Vietnam independence would his government be able to 
rouse all its freedom-loving people to a victorious effort 
to defeat the communist-led Vietminh. The demand of 
the Vietnamese premier does not strike me as being a 
proof that Western colonialism is fast disappearing in Asia, 
and the obdurate refusal of the French Government, 
so far, to grant that demand is far from being material 
and relevant that colonialism has been 
to its last vestiges. . 

On the contrary, to all Asians, free as well as. silts 
this unenviable predicament of the Vietnam administration 
typifies the dilemma on which the struggle between 
democracy and communism has impaled many of them. 
They understand democracy as co-extensive, if not indeed 
identical, with full sovereignty and self-determination, and 
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they are willing to fight the communists to preserve it, 
but they find themselves actually deprived of that supreme 
prerogative, and it happens that it is not the communists 
who are holding them in bondage. Consequently, no 
matter how much they would want to deal united and 
crushing blows at the new enemy, they find themselves 
hampered by their old iron shackles. 

Djakarta last February, the Indonesian police 
arrested the former head of the Dutch Military Intelligence 
Service, until then a high official in a Dutch _ business 
firm in the capital, for alleged acts of aid and abetment 
of terrorists in West Java. The Indonesian people are 
also maintaining a costly though peaceful campaign to 
seek the return to their sovereignty of the rich territory 
known .as East Irian. Hongkong, Macao, and Malaya 
are, of course, still under foreign rule, and not long ago, 
Prime Minister Nehru of India denounced the continuing 
hold of Western colonial powers upon Goa and Pondicherry. 
These are small coastal pockets of Western colonialism 
in the vast national Indian territory, and if colonialism, 
as an institution or as an inveterate practice of some 
Western powers, had really disappeared, India would not 
be much bothered by such minor thorns in her sovereignty. 
The fact that Mr. Nehru has found it necessary to call 
for their elimination shows, however, that in the opinion 
of this great Asian leader, the — of Western 
colonialism is far from gone. _ 

The denunciation of Mr. Nehru was mild compared 
to the resolution passed unanimously by the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference of March 17 last, at Caracas, 
Venezuela, wherein it was asserted by 19 Latin American 
’ republics led by Argentina that inter-American solidarity 
“will not acquire its true meaning and depth so long 
as there remain in the hemisphere territories occupied 
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by extra-continental nations and peoples deprived of 
the right to govern themselves.” This Caracas resolution 
also declared, according to a press dispatch, “that the 
colonial peoples have evolved to a stage where the elimina- 
tion of colonialism in any form is more urgent than ever, 
and that the use of force in maintaining colonies directly 
affects the American republics.” This last statement 
sounds almost like an echo of our own Asian policy 
statement, clear enough evidence that, like us in Asia, 
19 Latin American republics are still very much concerned 
over the tenacity of the old-style colonialism. For reasons 
of its own, the United States, it is but truthful to add, 
‘abstained from voting on the Caracas anti-colonialism 
resolution. 

The seething picture of Africa, of course, shows 
only too disturbingly how right we and the 19 Latin 
American republics are. Western colonialism is far 
from dead, and it is not correct to say that it has reached 
the last vestigial stage. Of course it is doubtful if it can 
conquer again, or re-establish itself upon the vast areas 
of the globe that it controlled in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, but this certainly is not due to lack of willing- 
ness or enthusiasm to do so, but rather to the impressive 
evolution of the nationalism of many subject peoples 
since the closing years of the last century, starting in 
Asia with our own successful penreae against the 
Spanish colonial government. 

By the accident of chronology, because of the earlier 
enlightenment of our leaders during the revolutionary 
period in Western democratic principles, we have a 
certain claim to leadership in the struggle of Asian peoples 
for self-determination and independence. But for some 
unfortunate mistakes in the formulation of our foreign 
policy upon the proclamation of our independence and 
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the establishment of our republic, as a result of which 
our Asian neighbors have come to question the completeness 
of our sovereignty, there might have been no occasion 
nor need for us to define an Asian foreign policy as_ 
we had to do several weeks ago. 

Our identification with the ideals of independence and 
freedom, as these are understood and coveted by fellow 
Asians, was established by our revolution against Spain, 
and by our participation to the best of our capabilities 
in two world wars for the defence and preservation 
of democracy. Our special relations with America have 
been largely the consequence of our having shared the 
ordeals imposed by those two wars, and the Filipino and 
American peoples should need no tortuous statements 
of foreign policy by either of their governments to reassure 


-each other of their mutual friendship and trust. 


But it is not so with respect to our relations with our 
Asian neighbors. Since the advent of our independence 
and until the inauguration of the present administration, 
we studiously showed indifferencé to our previous position 
of honor as bell-wether, at least, of the nationalistic 


revolution in Asia. Although already entitled and in 


a position to formulate our own foreign policy, our over- 
enthusiastic foreign envoys chose to echo and re-echo 
the sentiments and attitudes of foreign state departments 
on problems and issues affecting or involving our nation 
and our neighbors. This unfortunate tendency was, 
to say the least, the result of intellectual indolence which 
recoiled from any serious effort to understand the new 
problems of Asian peoples, ~ after the end of the last 
world war. 

Filipino diplomats of vast pretensions but rather 
weak political followings in their homeland proposed 
for themselves the astounding task of “paul-revering” 
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all over the Western free world to awaken it to the 
menace of Asiatic communism. It did not occur to them 
that there were any number of capable witch-hunters who. 
had already pre-empted that role, and who had succeeded 
so noisily that they had nearly frightened good peace- 
loving people into looking under their beds for com- 
munists before retiring every night. 

_. The fact of the matter is that America has her own 
foreign policy which, by the wisdom or unwisdom of 
her administration leaders, is deemed by them as necessary 
and adequate to protect and promote her interest as 
one of the great powers. With much of that policy any 
truly nationalistic administration in the Philippines can 
often be in full agreement as, for example, that part of 
her policy which seeks to meet and defeat any aggression 
by the communist powers. But, there are aspects of 
American policy which, if of dubious wisdom, might be 
logical and necessary for America, but with which - the 
Filipinos, as an Asian people, need not agree, let alone 
identify themselves. If America, for instance, has a: dis- 


like for or disagreement with a principle like “Asia for the | 


Asians”’ as adopted by India or by Indonesia, she has a 
_ perfect right to-feel so, and to say so, but not the Filipinos, 
unless we prefer, in this particular case, to follow or identify 
_, Ourselves with Western thinking, rather than articulate 
our own feelings on the matter and align ourselves with 
_ our fellow freedom-loving Asians in this great unfinished 
fight for self-determination and democracy, in this noble 
unfinished task for asserting racial dignity, in this igi 
of the world. - 

It is rather a vital matter for us, and I disdnes for 
the United States itself, because “Asia for the Asians” 
is just now perhaps the most effective principle to go by 
in the search for solidarity among freedom-loving Asian 
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nations in their continuing struggle against all forms and 
varieties of colonialism. 

’ The search for Asian solidarity is not made any easier 
sig the fortuitous combination in some parts of Asia, under 
the stress of the cold war between democracy and 
communism, of Asian nationalism and international com- 
munism in the struggle for complete liberation from old-style 
‘ colonialism and, on the other hand, of Western democracy 
with Asian nationalism in some other parts.of Asia in 
the struggle against aggressive totalitarian communism. 
‘It-is understandable that both communism and democracy 
- seek Asian nationalism as an ally, each for its own purposes, 
of course, because this is the real force that has enough 
weight to tilt the scales in favor of freedom during this 
fateful epoch of world history. 

-But the difficulty in that search is not—let us say 
frankly—Asian-made, nor is it blamable upon freedom- 
loving Asians. No free Asian nation seeks communism 
' as an ally, but Asian peoples seeking to emancipate 
themselves from old-style colonialism, if they cannot find 
‘ support from any democratic power, have sometimes been 
- forced by circumstances to accept in despair, resignation, 

“or misplaced good faith, the unsolicited support of commu- 
- hists. This is the tragedy in Asian eyes, of Malay, for 
_ instance, and of the nationalistic but non-communist 
Vietnamese. who have joes the ranks of the Vietminh, 


in Indo-China. 
The strongest basis, therefore, for Asian ‘solidarity i is 


~ @ common: united stand, as our Asian policy statement 


asserted, against colonialism in any form, political or 
economic, from whatever source and direction, and by 
whomsoever imposed upon an Asian nation. And “Asia 
for the Asians” is the only principle they can understand 
because most of them are still suffering from the effects 
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of the colonialism that first denied its blessings to them a 
couple of centuries ago. | 

While all Asian peoples, I am sure, dread communism, 
and will fight it when it tries to enslave them, as the 
Chinese people fought against it, and are continuing to 
fight it, there are quite a number of them who do not 
feel immediately threatened by communism but are, on 
the other hand, still incompletely free from Western colonial 
domination, if not politically, for sure economically. To 
these Asians, a Western-style policy that glosses over the 
reality of the older colonialism but concerns itself 
exclusively with an anti-communistic stand is not a 
banner around which they are all willing to rally 
and unite. That way does not and cannot lie Asian 
solidarity. 
_ If America, therefore, is seeking to win the co-operation 
and friendship not only of the Philippines and Formosa 
and South Korea, but of a united Asia in the articulation 
of her leadership of the free world, in place of the old and 
discredited “white man’s burden,” there is need for her, 
to my mind at least, to try to understand the meaning and 
implication that we Asians attach to the principle of “Asia 
for the Asians.” And the effort may properly begin by 
discarding the supercilious and patronizing attitude that 
“Asia for the Asians” is a “diabolical slogan” that. must 
be junked, an attitude which is unfriendly and uncompli- 
mentary to Asians, to say the least. Freedom-loving Asians 
correctly believe that it is not for any Western people now 
to decide for any Asian nation what principles of foreign 
policy it may adopt or repudiate. There may be 
individual Asians or even important groups of Asians 
who may still believe they are not competent to decide 
for themselves what foreign policy principles are good for 
them, and must needs seek the guidance of non-Asians, 
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but the large majority among theni, I daresay, have already 
_ emancipated themselves from such subserviency. 

_ When free Asian peoples adopt a principle of foreign 
policy, especially if it be one that is the natural expression 
of their desires and feelings, like “Asia for the Asians,” 
which has been the holy battle-cry to which the Indians, 
Indonesians, Burmese, Ceylonese, and emancipated Filipinos 
have responded with spontaneous enthusiasm, they are 
entitled to the presumption that they know what they 
want and what they are doing, and non-Asians are not 
at all true to their publicly avowed concern for freemen’s 
- right to self-determination if they should impute unworthy 
motives to their Asian friends and fellowmen. 

It is a requirement of friendship among men and 
among peoples that they respect each other’s points of 
view, and where these happen to differ, for the stronger 
one to try to understand his weaker friend’s, for otherwise 
there would be the taint of imposition which oftener than 
not freezes the warmth of amity and engenders bitterness 
and resentment. 

Our friendship with America and the American people, 
particularly, has been recognized by far-sighted American 
leaders as a good potential bridge between Asian peoples 
and the United States. This bridge will be of little value 
if, even before its ramparts are made firm and strong, they 
are suffered to be battered by the combined’ ‘Siaweee of 
arrogance, prejudice and distrust. 

I do not consider it helpful toward the strengthening 
of our ties with the Western democracies that influential 
organs of American opinion here and in the United States 
show themselves immoderately jubilant over our President’s 
supposed repudiation of a foreign policy principle in 
which he and his party believe, and cannot but believe 
sincerely, and which had been warmly endorsed by 
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important governments in free Asia. Actually, there was 
no such repudiation, although, as I have said, there crept 
passages into the President statement which had disturbing 
non-Asian accents and therefore could not but create fresh 
misunderstanding on the part of our Asian neighbors. 

The wishful interpretations given by some American 
writers that the presidential statement repudiated the 
“Asia for the Asians” principle perhaps aggravated the 
misunderstanding, but, as far as our foreign office is 
concerned, as attested to by the statement of Vice President 
Garcia on the matter, and as far as the Senate leaders are 
concerned, as indicated by statements since made on the . 
same matter by them, no part of the original policy 
statement was repudiated. For, the fact is, whether they 
need to say so or not, all self-respecting free Asians support 
and believe in and shall live by.the principle of “Asia for 
the Asians,” which itself, on our part, rests on the bedrock 
of our prime motto : the Philippines for the Filipinos. 

Because “Asia for the Asians” is a mere extension of, 
and is subordinate to, that traditional slogan. of our 
nationalism, “The Philippines for the Filipinos,” we have 
adopted it and we propose to live by it, without, in my 
opinion, being inconsistent with whatever policy of 
nationalization—already initiated by the Constitution 
as far as national resources and public utilities are 
concerned—we may determine to pursue further, or any 
other policy the purpose. of which is to insure first and 
foremost the national welfare and security. | 

Strictly from the point of view of effective propaganda, 
I also firmly believe that if, instead of giving the “Asia for 
Asians” rallying-cry its firm and solid meaning of unity 
and self-determination for all freedom-loving peoples in 
our region, we should drop its use, out of mistaken fears, 
then the ever cunning and alert communists would surely 
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appropriate it exclusively for their own and wield it to 
good advantage, as they have already done so with fiendish 
efficiency in the case of the fiery nationalism of the 
Vietnamese, and, a few years previously, the passion for 
self-determination of the Chinese. 

There have been fears expressed that “Asia for the 
Asians” might come to mean Asia for the communist 
Chinese, or, by a cruel recurrence of history, Asia for the 
militaristic Japanese. These are fears of a negative 
character, as far as I am concerned, not much different 
from that negative respect which, according to Bertrand 
Russell, we accord to the lightning and the tiger, and they 
do little credit to the faith in the future of freedom of those 
who pusillanimously hold them. Any slogan, however 
virtuous and positive, in the current propaganda war and 
contest for strategic advantage is susceptible to perversion 
and misuse, just as the noble word “democracy” itself has 
been these many years bandied about, perverted and 
misused by the fascists, the communists, and anti-democrats 
of every description. But it is precisely the final test of 
an ambivalent slogan or word that its positive and 
desirable meaning shall, in the end, prevail over its 
negative and perverted interpretations. I, for one, 
confident in the majesty of the historical process for the 
emancipation of the hman race from all forms of servitude, 
have no misgivings about the ultimate triumph of one 
free world, supported by indestructible pillars of free and 
democratic regions like Asia, America, Europe, Africa and 
Oceania, each emanicipated under banners of unity and 
self-determination such as our “Asia for the Asians,” and 
each adding its full mead of loyalty to the freedom of 
the whole. 

This great endeavor will no doubt succeed if our 
American friends everywhere shall only decide to follow 
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the lead of a distinguished American statesman, Under- 
. Secretary of State Walter S. Robertson, who in a recent 
address has aptly and justly described the “resurgence 
of Asia” as “the movement of Asians to throw off foreign 
rule and foreign domination; to catch up with the 
twentieth century; to win recognition and respect for 
their importance ; to realize their capabilities ; to achieve 
tolerable conditions of life for their oppressed, ill-nourished, 
illiterate fellow-beings ; above all, to achieve the right 
to be themselves and to be answerable only to themselves.” 

I must now say, before closing, that despite the 
lack of completeness of the presidential statement on 
Asian foreign policy there is nothing in what I have 
said here that should be taken as detracting from what 
I know to be his sincere desire and determination to help 
all fellow-Asians, particularly those who are threatened 
by the new slavery of communism. President Magsaysay, 
as the symbol of militant democracy and crusading social 
justice in Asia, will not, I am sure, let any fellow-Asian 
people down. Nor should anything stated here, in the 
course of my examination of the various implications of 
the “Asia for the Asians” principle, be construed as an 
invasion of his rights as chief executive of our government 
to enunciate in consultation with congressional leaders 
our fundamental policies, especially in the context of our 
special relationship with America. 

If our American friends feel any uneasiness about 
that principle, when used in the form of a slogan, as 
our President appears to have felt, it is not the fault of 
the principle, although out of consideration for their 
feelings we may use it in that manner sparingly, at least 
in official documents. But any Asian who says that he 
repudiates the principle belongs to the minority, assuming 
that he is a free agent. To our fellow free Asians whom 
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we are trying to reach through the bridge of our new 
Asian foreign policy, it should be clear that we are more 
eager today than ever to achieve closer relations with 
them in all things that are conducive to our common 
prosperity and happiness and the full realization of the 
ideals of democracy and freedom in this part of the world. 

There will not be lacking attempts to divide us with 
bribes and threats. We shall be urged, as we have 
already been urged, to embark upon hazardous adventures 
which will pit Asians against Asians to save the stubborn 
remnants of Western colonialism. We shall be asked to 
ratify with our blood the decisions and agreements on 
Asian matters arrived at by the Western powers without 
the full knowledge and consent of all the Asian nations. 
But only Asia can and should decide the. fate of Asia. 
Within the grand frame-work of the United Nations, and 
our friendship and co-operation with the free powers of 
the West, America, in particular, we Asians must yet 
retain for ourselves the ultimate right to be heard on 
our own destinies. Only thus can we truly enjoy freedom 
and independence. 

I envision Asia and its immense territories and 
innumerable peoples as the true birthplace of a new world, 
just as throughout the past it has been in Asia that the . 
greatest world movements have been born. Here, if we 
are determined to become the masters of our own destinies, 
we may give shelter to the embryo of a new civilization, 
and when the rest of the world has destroyed itself with 
the western inventions of atomic, hydrogen and nitrogen 
explosion, we may hope, if we have managed to survive 
through wisdom and prudence, to rebuild for humanity 
a new home of peace, justice and liberty. 


<> 


AN UNFORTUNATE’S HEAVEN 
Translated from Bengali by 
Lira Ray 


(Continued from the previous issue) 
So the last act of the drama of Abhagi’s life moved on 
to its close. There is not much to enlarge upon, it is 
so slight. It ended in the same small way it had begun. 
It is doubtful whether it lasted a full thirty years. There 
was no kaviraj' in the village; the nearest one lived 
at a distance. Kangali went and begged him to come, 
grovelling at his feet. At last he pawned a metal jug to 
obtain a rupee to pay him. But he only gave him three 
or four pills and the pills required many things with them, 
khal,? honey, dried ginger, the fresh juice of basil. 
Kangali’s mother was annoyed. Why had he pawned the 
metal jug without asking her? Taking the four pills she 
_ lifted them respectfully to her forehead and threw them 
. into the fire, saying, “Perhaps this will cure me. No 
Bagdi* or Duli was ever saved by medicine.” 

Two or three days passed. The neighbours heard 
of her illness and came to see her. All had unfailing 
remedies like water in which a deer’s horn has been 
powdered, or licking burnt chalk rubbed into honey. 
Work called them away again. When Kangali became 


1. A physician practising the Indian system of medicine. 
2. A small mortar in which pills etc are crushed and mixed with 


other ingredients. 
3. Another low caste regarded as untouchable. 
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anxious and flustered, his mother drew him to her and 
said, “The kaviraj’s pills were useless. What's the good 
of more medicine ? I'll get well by myself.” 

Kangali wept and said, “You didn’t take the pills, 
mother. You threw them into the fire. How can anyone 
get well like that ?” 

“T’ll get well by myself. You ought to boil some 
rice and eat something yourself. I'll watch you.” 

Kangali set about cooking for the first time in his life. 
He could neither drain the water off the rice properly 
nor serve it. The fire he made would not burn, the water 
boiled over and raised smoke. The rice scattered over 
the floor when he tried to pour the water off. His mother’s 
eyes filled with tears. She tried to get up herself but 
she could not hold her head erect and fell back on the 
bed. When the boy had eaten she drew him close and 
and tried to instruct him. Her voice was faint and 
when it stopped, the tears poured from her eyes in an 
uncontrollable stream. 

The village barber, Ishwar knew how to count the 
pulse. He came the following morning, felt her pulse, 
sighed deeply, looked grave and at last shook his head 
and left. Kangali’s mother understood but she was not 
frightened. “Can you go to call him now, my son?” She — 
asked when the barber had left. 

“Whom ?” 

“Oh, that—person who has gone to live in the other 
village.” 

Kangali understood, “Father ?” 

Abhagi said nothing. 

“Why should he come, mother ?” Kangali asked. 

Abhagi herself was very doubtful, still she said slowly, 
“Go and say that your mother would like to take the dust 


of his feet.” 
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-Kangali prepared to leave at once. His mother 
caught his hand and pleaded, “Cry a little and say your 
mother is dying.” 

She paused and went on, “On your way back stop 
in at the barber’s. Beg his wife for a little red alta, 
Kangali. She'll give it to you if she knows it is for me. 
She loves me very much.” 

Many loved her. Kangali had heard the names of 
the things she wanted so often from the very beginning of 
her illness that he set out in fear and trembling. 

When Rasik Duli arrived the next day Abhagi was 


not fully. conscious. The shadow of death lay on her face 


and her gaze had passed into some unknown realm. 
“Mother! mother dear!” Kangali called, “Father has 
come. Take the dust of his feet.” 

Perhaps his mother understood, perhaps she didn’t. 
Perhaps her accumulated longing stirred her dimmed 
consciousness with the force of a traditional custom. The 
woman, already embarked on death’s journey, put out her 
limp arm uncertainly and opened her hand. 

Rasik stood there stupidly. He could not imagine 
that the dust of his feet could be necessary to anyone in 
the world, much less that anyone should want it. Bindi’s 
aunt was present. “Give it to her,” she said, “Give her 
a little dust from your feet.” 

Rasik came forward. He broke down and wept 
as he gave dust from his feet to the wife he had not 
given love in her lifetime, nor food, nor clothing. He 
had never even made any inquiries about her and now 
she was in her death-bed. “Such a good, dear woman,” 
said Rakhal’s mother, “How did it happen that she was 
born a Duli and not a Brahmin or Kayastha! Do 
something for her-now. She sceinis to have died i in order 


that Kangali might light her pyre.” 
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- We do not know what the god of poor Abhagi’s 
bad luck had in mind but the words struck home i in the 
heart of young Kangali. 

The day passed and part of the night. Kangali s 
mother did not wait for the dawn. 

She left the world while it was still night. Who 
knows whether there are arrangements in heaven for 
the chariot to come for people of low caste or whether 
they have to walk there in the dark ? 

In the courtyard of their little shack grew a bael 
tree. Rasik borrowed an axe and began to hew it down. 
But he had scarcely struck a blow before the landlord’s 
durwan* ran up and hit him across the face. Taking 
-away the axe he cried, “Is this your father’s tree ? hiss 
are you cutting it down ?” 

Rasik stroked his cheek and Kangali, on >the verge 
of tears, protested, “Dewanji,5 my mother planted this 
tree herself. Why should you hit my 
any reason ?” 

The upcountry durwan swore at him and would have 
beaten him had he not been sitting beside his mother’s 
corpse. He could not touch him for fear of pollution. - 
The shouting attracted a crowd. All agreed that Rasik 
should have asked permission before starting to chop 
the tree down. People pleaded with the durwan, begging 
him to give the necessary orders. Everyone who had 
come to see Kangali’s mother during her illness knew 
of her last wishes. 

The durwan was not a fellow to be easily appeased. 
Waving his hands and waggling his face he let them know 


4. A caretaker. 
5. The chief estate manager. 
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he was not to be taken in by their cunning. Adhar Ray, 
the gomasta,® was his superior. While people expostulated 


in vain with the upcountry-man, Kangali ran breathlessly 


to the landlord’s office. He had heard that the subordi- 
nates took bribes but he felt that if such a great 
injustice was brought to the notice of the gomasta, it 
would certainly be remedied. Alas for his inexperience ! 
He did not know the Bengali zemindar’ and his men. 
In his grief and excitement the newly orphaned boy 
went straight upstairs. Adhar Ray had just emerged 
from his morning refreshment and worship. Surprised 
and angry he demanded, “Who are you ?” 

“Tt’s me, Kangali. The durwan has struck my father.” 

“That's right. Hasn't the haramjada® paid his rent ?” 

“No, it’s not that, Babu Mashay,”® Kangali explained, 
“Father was chopping down a tree—my mother has 
died—” he could not repress his tears. 

_ This crying and fuss in the morning annoyed Adhar 
Ray exceedingly. The wretch had touched a corpse 
before he came ! “Go downstairs !” he was angry, “Your 
mother has died, you say. Ho, who's there? Sprinkle 

Alarmed, Kangali descended into the courtyard. 
“We're Dulis,” he said. 

“Dulis!” Adhar Ray exclaimed, “Then what will 
you do with wood ?” 

“Before mother died,” Kangali said, “she bade 
me to get wood for her cremation! Ask the people, 


6. A landlord’s agent. 

7. A landlord. 

8. Son of a pig. 

9. Respected Sir. 
10. Used for purposes of purfication from pollution. — 
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Babu Mashay, she told everybody she wanted to be 
cremated. They all know.” When he tried to speak of his 
mother, the memory of her begging and pleading came 
back to him so strongly he felt his voice would break apart. 
_ “If you want to burn your mother, pay five rupees. 
That’s the price of the tree. Can you ?” 

Kangali knew it was impossible. He had just seen 
Bindi’s aunt pawn the brass cooking pot for a rupee in 
order to buy the other things that were needed son the 
funeral. “No.” He shook his head. 

Adhar twisted his face unpleasantly and repeated, 
“No. Goand bury your mother then in the sandbank 
out in the river. I'll know whose tree your father dares 
to touch with his axe. Idiot! Unlucky devil !” 

“Babu, the tree is in our own courtyard,” Kangali 
said, “My mother planted it herself.” 

“Planted it herself! O Pande," throw this fellow 
out by the scruff of his neck !” — 

Pande gave him a blow across the shoulders, saying 
a word that only the servants of zemindars can bring 
themselves to pronounce. 

Kangali stood up, dusted himself off, and went 
slowly away. He could not understand how he had 
offended or why he had been beaten. 

The conscience of the gomasta was not indented by 
a single mark. If he had had such a conscience he would 
not have held his job. “Paresh, he said, “look and 
see if the fellow has any rent outstanding. If he has, 
attach a fishing net or something else as security. The 
haramjada may run away.” 


11. Caste-surname of the durwan. 
12. Personal name of an office assistant. 
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-It was the day fixed for the sradh'* ceremony of the 
old mother at the manor house. The preparations for it 
were being made in a manner befitting the status of the 
mother. Old Thakurdas had just returned from the 
inspection of them when Kangali presented himself. 
“Thakur Mashay"™,” he said, “my mother is dead.” 

“Who are you? What do you want ?” 

“I am Kangali. My mother bade me make a fire 
for her.” 

“Well, go and do it.” 

\ The incident at the landlord’s office ‘was already 
well known. “May be he wants a tree.” Some one 
said, and related it. 

Mukherjee was surprised and annoyed, “Now just 
listen to that! Ill need so much wood myself day after 
tomorrow. Go away, go, there’s nothing for you here, 
nothing.” With this he turned away. 

Bhattacharya was making out a list ‘Since 
when,-have you Dulis started cremating your dead ?” 
he asked, “Light a little fire for her face and bury her.” 

The Mukherjees’ eldest son happened to hurry past 
at this moment. Hearing what Bhattacharya said he 
remarked, “Nowadays they all want to be Brahmins or 
Kayasthas,” and went about his business. 

Kangali did not ask any more. During these two 
hours of experience he had grown old in the ways of the 
world. Slowly and in silence he went back to the side of 
his dead mother. 

They dug a hole in the sand and laid Abhagi in it. 
Rakhal’s mother struck a match to a bundle of straw which 


13. An elaborate ceremony held in honour of a dead person. 
14. A respectful mode of addressing a Brahmin. 
15. Caste-surname of the family priest. 
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Kangali held in his hand, and led him up to the grave. 
He held it to his mother’s face and then threw it away. 
All together they covered her with sand, effacing the last 
traces of the unfortunate woman. we 
While the others busied themselves with the work, 
Kangali sat apart staring at the thin spiral of smoke that 
wound up into the sky from the burning bundle of straw. 


(Coneluded) 


THE VEDANTIC THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
Pror. BRATINDRAKUMAR SENGUPTA, M.A. 

Tue Advaitist theory of knowledge regards an act of 
cognition as the revelation of consciousness through a 
particular psychosis (antahkaranavrtti). Consciousness or 
Caitanya is the primary spirit that has to be related in 
every act of cognition as the basic axiom in every 
knowledge. The psychosis belongs to the internal organ 
or mind (antahkarana), and plays a mediating part in an 
act of cognition, for the psychosis limits Consciousness 
to effect, so to say, a unity between the inner and the 
outer world. The subject as the cognizor has to cognize 
the object and this cognition has to be effected through 
the revelation of the subjective consciousness as unified 
with the objective consciousness. This is the fundamental 
role of the psychosis which effects this unity. The 
subject is regarded as the individual jiva who is 
circumscribed within the limits of the mental. The jiva 
is the subjective element in an act of cognition, and it 
is he who has empirical behaviour and _ epistemological 
dependence. Consciousness circumscribed within the 
individual subject, therefore, has to be revealed through 
the mental psychosis, so that the subject may know the 
object in a unified system of Reality. 

The Advaitist holds that in an act of cognition 
there is the mind, its psychosis, consciousness, and a 
unity between the inner and the outer world. The unity 
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is however, clearly effectéd when the cognition is direct 
and immediate, for it is then that the mental can effect 
the real function of making the subjective and the 
objective consciousness exist on a par; the objective. world 
being present before the subject is easily unified in a 
direct or immediate world of Reality, and therefore the 
nature of cognition is immediate. In non-immediate or 
indirect cognition however, the objective world has a 
remote presence from the subject, and here, therefore; 
the unified world of Reality makes for the revelation 
of the object no doubt, but not as an object, of which 
the subject is immediately aware. The awareness of the 
subject has to be necessarily mediate or indirect, for the 
object is not such as can make the unity through the 
psychosis an immediate realization. The necessity of the 
psychosis is therefore, fundamental in the Advaitist theory 
of knowledge. The psychosis is not conscious,. for the 
mental does not belong to the world of Reality; it 
belongs to the realm of the unreal modes, the symbols 
or metaphors of the vibrating Reality of Caitanya: It is 
only an outlet to that Reality to construct a whole, 
coherent system of knowledge between the subjective and 
the objective. The mental belongs to the unconscious 
realm of the subjective, it is the adjunct to the individual 
self’s activity ; the psychosis is the necessary outlet: to 
this activity to be realized. Thus both the mind and 
its psychosis belong to the realm of the unconscious, 
but make the manifestation of the conscious: possible 
empirically. It is thus the Advaitist explains the self- 
luminosity of the conscious, for self-luminosity' does not 
preclude the instrumentality of the mental. It only 
excludes any further conscious moment as not making 
the self-luminosity of the conscious an neeenanens 
phenomenon, a self-evident reality. 
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_» The question of self-consciousness or the reflective 
stage of cognition gets an added importance in the Advaita 
theory of knowledge. The object-consciousness is, no 
doubt, possible through the psychosis that reveals the 
object to the subject in a unity of coherent whole of 
Reality. When the object gets known by the subject, the 
conscious expressed through the mental, the object is, no 
doubt, revealed to the subject. This is regarded as the 
real object-consciousness. Here therefore, we find an 
approach towards the objective factor in knowledge when 
the unreflective stage of knowledge has been by-passed. 
The psychosis revealing as it does the object to the subject 
by effecting the “unity,” marks at the initial stage of its 
dynamicity a sort of “mere knowledge” without any clear 
reference to the subjective as well as to the objective. 
The psychosis at this stage is only operative and not 
assimilative. It only gives us a glimpse of knowledge and 
not the unity of totality. It is incomplete, but antecedent. 
Such being the function of the psychosis the Advaitist holds 
that back of the mental, sits in judgment the Witness- 
Consciousness (saksi-caitanya) to which all moments of the 
mental are always revealed. This concept of the Saksin- 
Consciousness vouchsafes to the self the whole realm of the 
mental. The mind, being unconscious, becomes the object 
of the Witness-conscious, revealed always to the permanent 
conscious. If an external object has to be known, it must 
depend on the mental for its revelation which, on analysis, 
the Advaitist equates with the unveiling of the conscious. 
The jiva being the subjectively limited conscious knows 
the objectively limited conscious in an act of interpene- 
tration. The objective is directly intuited whenever it is 
brought in contact, in essence and not only ab extra, with the 
subjective conscious. The self there is directly aware of the 
process and the object of knowledge. At the moment when 
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the psychosis arises with regard to the objective, the mental 
is merely trying to arouse knowledge ; in other words, it is 
just trying to bring in a knowledge-situation where there is 
none. Hence it is ever rising and falling, varying and 
vacillating, in infinite moments of consciousness. Thus it is 
that the Advaitist will explain knowledge in its origination 
as a possible entity brought in by the mental in its 
endeavour to bring the subjective toward the objective. 

The Advaitist holds that knowledge, once brought 
in through the activity of the mental, should not stop 
at once as having realized the. whole reality behind it. 
The whole of reality is a distinct goal, rather than the 
mere expression of it. The subjective conscious stays on 
without realizing any schematic role in the whole of 
reality ; the objective conscious similarly is undesignated 
as such to the former. Hence the whole reality has to 
be realized in a subsequent moment when the conscious 
and the mental should supplement each other more fully, 
more coherently, to bring out the other facets of the 
reality—the subjective and the objective. Here, therefore, 
comes in the consummation of the reality, the full 
efflorescence of the conscious in a coherent relation of all 
‘the facets. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


True Happiness 

Unveiling a statue of Mahatma Gandhi in Delhi, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad said iri course of his address : TA. 
. “There has been, in recent years, a tremendous increase in scientific 
knowledge of the forces of nature and the way to control them and. 
utilise them according to the will of man, so much so that the 
prosperity of nations varies in proportion to the degree of their 
mastery of this knowledge.......... It seems.to have been taken for 
granted that by acquiring certain material resources we can raise 
the standard of living of human beings. Following this principle, all 
the countries of the world are set upon acquiring and multiplying their 
resources. It is no doubt right that a hungry man cannot think of 
praying. Mahatma Gandhi himself once said that the hungry man 
sees God only in the form of a bread. But even then we should. 
think how far this kind of material prosperity can lead to real 
happiness. I have also heard that the countries which are known 
to be prosperous and resourceful are not blessed with mental peace, 
whereas on the other hand, we find lots of poor people who excite 
our pity, leading a happy and contented existence. The truth is that 
the source of real happiness is in one’s own inner self and not 
the outside world. We equate happiness with the world of external 
things and that is why there is a scramble for acquisition and 
accumulation of things. The fact is that these things are, at best, 
no more than means to achieve happiness, and not happiness itself. 
One can experience happiness even without them. Apart from this, 
it is worthwhile considering what is real happiness. 

“I think real happiness or peace of mind means the complete 


freedom from extraneous pressure or restraint or inhibitions. One 


basic fact which must be recognised is that any kind of inhibition 
or restraint is irksome. It ceases to be irksome only when it becomes 
something voluntarily accepted or adopted, which in other words 
means when it ceases to be restraint or coercion. It is this absence 
of restraint or coercion from outside and voluntary adoption of 
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any line of thought or action which brings real happiness. Any 
subtraction from complete freedom is loss of freedom to that extent 
and implies dependence on something else. Man as a member of 
society or even as an individual has long ceased to be fully free, if 
he ever was or can be free. All that can be aimed at or achieved 
is the reduction or minimization of this restraint or coercion and 
incréasing to the maximum the freedom which man enjoys. His 
material requirements can be satisfied, it is obvious, only by subjecting 
himself to some curtailment of this freedom. His mental satisfaction 
and possibly his spiritual aspiration become reduced in quantum and 
perhaps also in quality by the amount of material satisfaction which 
in the very nature of things implies restraint. What is generally 
termed progress has tended more and more to restrict man’s freedom. 
In every department of life and activity, man has to submit more and 
more to external restraints and inhibitions. It follows that there must 
be consequential and proportionate diminution in the mental satis- 
faction and spiritual endeavour even though man may not feel that 
restraint or realise the ever-growing restraint being put on him from 
day today. It is thus clear that real happiness lies in freedom from 
restraint, which in turn implies man’s capacity to carry on with 
as little dependence on others as possible. We cannot escape from 
the conclusion that what is generally called a high standard of 
living has served to increase our dependence on others and to that 
extent has removed us further from real happiness.......... Because of 
the improved means of transport, the availability or otherwise of 
things does not depend on local conditions but on the overall world 
conditions.......... So, there are two aspects of this progress. 

“Jt is necessary to remember that even if all of our requirements 
are satisfied, we are bartering our freedom for that satisfaction. The 
standard of living of all the countries is not uniformly high and 
presents an unpleasant contrast. Those who possess more are anxious 
to extort more and more from those who do not possess much. 
The result is naturally conflict between man and man and country 
and country. The fear of this conflict has become a nightmare for 
modern man. 

“While preaching truth and ‘Ahimsa’, Gandhiji also warned us 
against the dangerous temptation of acquisition and hoarding. He 
thought that hoarding was no better than theft. It is because of 
this tendency in man that conflicts arise. Although, to some extent, 
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hoarding of things is not only unavoidable’ but also desirable, yet 
for the attainment of real happiness, it has to be avoided as far as 
possible. He gave the first place to ‘Ahimsa’ in his programme for 
getting the better of this tendency and for clearing the way to real 
happiness. In plain language, ‘Ahimsa’ can be defined as the 
avoidance of coercion and undue pressure on others. We cannot 
possibly escape conflicts if we go on increasing our needs of hoardable 
things. This conflict may be individual or collective. This can 
result only in one thing, namely, putting pressure on others and for 
fulfilling our wishes, placing others in difficulty. 

“It is, therefore, necessary to realize that what we have assumed 
as an axiomatic truth, namely, that increase in material prosperity 
also means the attainment of happiness, is neither quite correct nor 
so self-evident. This assumption is true only up to a certain limit, 
and the more we transgress this limit the more remote become our 
chances of being happy. This limit has to be fixed by man himself. 
This is undoubtedly beset with countless difficulties, but I do think 
that it is not altogther impossible for man to achieve happiness 
without the usual paraphernalia which passes for man’s everyday 
necessaries. This is exactly what is meant by the adage, ‘plain 
living and high thinking’. It was by practising this truth that 
Mahatma Gandhi could enjoy in his hut the happiness which an 
humble follower of his is unable to have even in palatial Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. 

“I do not suggest that ambition or high aspirations or desire to 
make progress should be discouraged. But let us be sure that our 
will to progress and rise high will materialise in the true sense only 
after we have realised that the source of our happiness does not lie 
outside us but is enshrined within our own hearts. Our happiness 
will vary directly in proportion to the degree of our faith in the 
above truth. The more we try to achieve happiness, basing it on 
the outside world, the more we shall be inviting conflicts and 


. depriving others of their happiness.” 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL MATTERS 
A painted gray pottery, said to belong to the 10th century B.C., 
found on an excavation at the site of Purana Qijla (Old Fort) of 
Delhi by the Department of Archaeology, suggests the probability 
that the site represents Indraprastha, the capital of the Pandavas 
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of the Mahabharata, as is held by local legend as well. Similar 
painted earthenwares were found in other Mahabharata sites like 
Hastinapura, Kurukshetra and Panipat too. 

At Jagatram (30 miles NW. of Dehra Dun in U.P. and 2 miles 
from Asoka’s Rock Edicts at Kalsi) has been found inscriptional 
evidence showing that a king named Silavarman of the 3rd cent. A.D. 
performed there the Afsvamedha or Horse Sacrifice for the fourth time. 
Remains of brick-built platforms constructed for these sacrifices, in 
the shape of a fyena (hawk or or) with outspread wings have also 
been found. 

Excavations at Rupar, 60 miles N. of Amballa, East Punjab, 
have solved the problem of the wide gulf between the end of the 
Indus Valley culture about 1500 B.C. and the beginning of the 
historical period about the epoch of Buddha in the 6th cent. B.C. 
It has been found that the site was first settled on by the Harappans 
who remained there for nearly five centuries and then deserted it 
for reasons not yet known. Then followed a gap for a considerable 
length of time whereafter it was re-occupied in c. 1000 B.C. by a 
people of different stock and tradition, using the characteristic Painted 
Grey Ware (found also at many sites in North Rajasthan, Punjab 
and West U.P.), who lived there for about three centuries but of 
whom not much is yet known although it seems clear that their 
advent was a landmark in the protohistoric archaeology of India. 
The next phase of occupation beginning from c. 5th cent. B.C. was 
characterised by the Northern Black Polish Ware, which led on to 
Mauryan and the subsequent datable periods. 

Excavations at Rangpur in Jhalawar Dist. of Saurashtra have 
shown that it had Harappan contacts which a the southern 
extension of the latter culture. 

Excavations at Rajgir (ancient Rajagriha) on the site of the Mango 
Grove donated to Buddha by Jivaka, the royal physician, have 
revealed the remains of two building phases, to the earlier of which 
belonged a large elliptical hall while the later one was represented 
by. another long elliptical hall in the centre with subsidiary rooms 
surrounded by a compound wall. 

Further. work at the site of the famous Ghoshitarama of Kausambi 
has shown that this monastic establishment was much larger than 
was at first supposed and was divided into self-contained units. 
The foundations have been revealed of a large number of small stiipas 
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as also pavements with numerous roughly-circular post-holes, from 
which it appears that ordinary monks were memorialized ‘by the 
erection of small pillars, their relics being buried in earthen pots in 
the floors adjoining the small stipas. 


ScientiFic ITEms 

ee team of twelve scientists from the U.S.S.R. have come to India 
at the invitation of the Govt. of India, to collaborate in the work of the 
Indian Statistical Institute in Calcutta. 

The Research Division of All-India Radio has developed methods 
by which it will be possible to operate a radio set with a kerosene 
lamp, much more cheaply than with batteries. This will be of great 
advantage in working radio sets in rural areas where no electric 
supply is available and batteries are costly and difficult to procure 


and very expensive to recharge. 


PRoPAGANDIST DIPLOMACY 

Sardar K. M. Panikkar, formerly India’s Ambassador in Egypt 
and China, addressing the Indian Council for World Affairs in 
Vijayawada said that the only diplomacy that paid was the “Diplomacy 
of honesty.” Propagandist diplomacy, he said, was a source of 
danger rather than of advantage—“most of the propaganda material — 
circulated by the Information Services of various Embassies do 
practically nothing to bring about closer understanding and mutual 
help between nations”. 


Po.itics OF BROTHERHOOD 

Addressing the Senate of the U.S.A. in Washington, Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan said : 

“We are interested not only in our objectives but in our methods, 
not only in what we achieve, but in how we achieve it. Through 
peaceful constitutional processes we won our independence and 
integrated our country, and we are now striving to raise the material 
standards of our people. Even if these methods are slow and cumber- 
some we hope they will be speedy and effective. Even if we meet 
defeat in our attempt to replace force by persuasion, politics of power 
by politics of brotherhood, we are convinced that defeats will be 
only temporary, for goodness is rooted in the nature of things ; 
kindness and love are as contagious as unkindness and hate. Our 
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past traditions and our recent history demonstrate that best results 
are achieved by peaceful methods. We must not cut knots with a 
sword. but we must have patience to untie them. 

“No society is static ; no law is unchanging ; and no Constitution 
is permanent. Given time and patience radical changes may happen 
both in human nature and in systems of society which reflect human 
nature.” 


ICCR News 

Shri E. W. Aryanayakam and Shrimati Asha Aryanayakam of 
the Hindustani Talimi Sangh of Sevagram (Wardha) have been 
deputed to start Basic Education centres at the St. Faith’s Farm in 
Rusapi (Central Africa). 

Shri Mahatam Singh has been sent to Trinidad, British West 
Indies as an additional Hindi cultural lecturer. 

Mr. L. D. F. Mukoboto, a journalist from Northern Rhodesia has 
been granted a scholarship to sch a practical journalistic work 
in India. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Varuna, by Heinrich Liiders, edited by Ludwig Alsdorf, Part I—Varune 
und die Wasser, pub. by Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gottingen, pp. 337, 
Here is at last the first part of the long announced magnum opus 
of the late Prof. Liiders. In this great work a new approach is made 
to the study of Varuna who plays so prominent a part in the Vedic 
pantheon and whose origin and early growth can be traced far back 
to the Aryan and even Indo-European epoch. Owing to partial and 
also entire losses from the original press-copy in three volumes, the 
work had and still has to be restored and reconstructed out of 
preliminary studies, rough sketches, some lectures the author had 
delivered on the subject, etc. This arduous task has been undertaken 


i! : and now partly fulfilled by Prof. Alsdorf of Hamburg with his 
i characteristic zeal and devotion. Though the major part still remains to 
iy be done, the editor deserves the highest praise for his learned labours. 


a The importance of the work is self-evident. A glance at its table 
of contents gives one a fair idea of its comprehensiveness. It is to be 
noted that the French scholar Dumézil’s researches in Indo-European 
mythology, wherein the Indian sources play a very important part, 
could not be used by Liiders owing to the latter’s untimely death, 
although the first small volume of Dumiézil’s work entitled Ouranos- 
a Varuna was published in 1934. Yet Liiders’ work has its own great 
“ value and forms an indispensable adjunct to studies on the subject. 

J. C. Tavadia 


a Die Nominalsufixe (Wackernagel : Altindische Grammatik, 11, 2) by Albert 
a ‘  Debrunner, pub. the same as above, 1954, pp. 966. 

Wackernagel published the first part of his great work, Lautlehre 
« . (Phonology) in 1896. Part II, 1 appeared in 1905. Wackernagel 
io passed away in 1934. Inthe meantime (1930) however, had appeared 
_ Part III on Accidence, Numerals and Pronouns in collaboration 
2 with the present author, Debrunner who contributed the Accidence. 
§ Wackernagel had to leave the Verb and Adverb to Debrunner but 
the materials for the present volume were collected and to a great extent 
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worked out by Wackernagel himself. They are now put into final 
form, thanks to the care and erudition of Prof. Debrunner. The 
work has been helped by others too, including Prof. Renou. The 
value of this work needs no repetition. 

C. Tavadia 


Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Worterbuch des Altindischen (A Concise 
Etymological Sanskrit Dictionary), Fasciculi 1-3, by Manfred, 
Mayrhofer, pub. 1953 by Carl Winter’s Universitatsverlag, Heidelberg, 
pp- 208. 

An etymological dictionary of Sanskrit is a great desideratum. 
The only complete work of the type by Uhlenbeck published in 
1898 is long out of print and now after considerable further research, 
is also out of date, because today we know much more of Middle 
Indian languages, Pali and Prakrits, and the non-Aryan languages 
of India for throwing light on obscure and loan-words. The new 
avenues opened by the discoverieS in Central Asia, especially of the 
Saka or Khotanese language and literature, are also of great help 
in producing a more complete etymological dictionary of Sanskrit. 
It is worth mentioning in this connection Bailey’s contributions in 
this field, viz. “Six Indo-Iranian Notes”, Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1952, showing that words derived from Dravidian are sometimes 
really Aryan. The author of the present work under review has 
made a beginning in this new direction. 

Mayrhofer’s plan is to include in his collection dialect words, 
meanings from non-Aryan languages, word formations according to 
the spirit and genius of Sanskrit, wrong analysis or division of 
words, hyper-Sanskritisms etc. From the comparative point of view 
however, reference is made in most cases to the standard works on 
the subject, by Walde-Pokorny and others. Only occasionally 
certain details are inserted here for pedagogic purposes. There is 
no doubt that a more regular inclusion of the closely allied Iranian 
at least would have been welcome and useful to many, but that is of 
course another matter, beyond the author’s aim and object. As 
regards Sanskrit loan-words, those in the languages cultivated or 
influenced by Buddhist missionaries are as a rule not included whereas 
others are fully given. 

For the convenience of those who do not know German, the 
meanings of the entries are given in English too. The brief sketch 
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of Sanskrit phonology too will be useful to them as well as to 
! others. It is hoped that the work will be of great value for the 
* general reader whereas it is indispensable to the specialist. 

Thanks are due to the publishers for the get-up of the work, 
which is excellent and worthy of the matter it contains. 

A word, however, may be added on the bibliography. There 
are some remarkable omissions in the long list. Beside Hertel’s two 
works, one would expect a couple of his others in the same line, 

and beside Horn’s Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie, there ought 
to have been Hiibschmann’s Persische Studian which gives corrections 


to it. 
j. Cc. Tavadia 


The Sucindram Temple, by Dr. K. K. Pillay, pub. 1953 by Kalakshetra 
Publications, Adyar, Madras 20, pp. 519, size 73” x 93", price Rs. 35/-. 
The author of this work is Professor, Dept. of History and 
Politics, Presidency College, Madrhs, and the work constitutes his 
‘Thesis approved for the Degree of Doctor of Letters by the Madras 
.. University. It deals with a temple in Travancore, hardly 8 miles 
af from Kanyakumiri, the land’s end of South India, built in c. 8th or 
" %h century. The treatment is very elaborate and exhaustive, 
comprisirig of such themes as geographical basis ; historical back- 
ground ; ‘legends ; history of development ; the management, function- 
cy aries and rituals ; architecture, sculpture, iconography, paintings and 
a inscriptions ; social influence of the temple etc. A good number of 
a line drawings and art plates illustrate the text. The book in fact 
reviews in a throughgoing manner the entire social, political, religious 
and art history of the country of Kerala. The get-up and surslene 
of the work too are praiseworthy. 


Visvasintike Agradit Sri-Vardhaman Mahavir, by Digambardas Jain, pub. 
1954 by same, Quzzat Street, Saharanpur (U.P.), pp. 528, price Rs. 6/8. 

This book in Hindi, with some sections in English and Urdu 
as well, deals with the history and teachings of Jainism from an 
orthodox standpoint, and with its influence on other religions, 
sd of ahimsa, its most essential feature. 
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